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Six days to 
bankruptcy 


Over the past year we have not seriously 
presented our readers with the hard facts of 
Peace News finances. Even our urgent annual 
appeal of a fortnight ago, written by Hugh 
Brock, deliberately did not attempt to startle 
you with the dire consequences of a failure 
to raise the £4,000 still needed to meet our 
annual deficit. 

To date less than £250 has been received. To 
less than 1% of our readers who have res- 
ponded we are deeply grateful. To the 99% 
who have not yet responded, we have to say 
with all the urgency we can cemmand: 
“ PEACE NEWS NEEDS TODAY THE MOST 
GENEROUS HELP THAT YOU CAN SEND.” 
Here are some inescapable facts. This paper 
costs £8,000 a year to print. The total income 
from sales and advertising is almost exactly 
£8,000. This means that every penny of expen- 
diture, other than producing the paper, has to 
be specially raised. Our premises, heating, 
telephone, postage, and other essentials run 
at £2,500 a year, and staff wages (10 people 
on an austere family allowance basis) add up 
to an annual £5,500. Together these present 
us with a deficit of £8,000. 

Readers’ contributions (that is, the magnifi- 
cent 1% who have responded over the past 
12 months) have met half this deficit. The 
remaining £4,000 is required not later than 
next Thursday, February 8, when our books 
must be closed for our annual audit. 

We all know the financial problems confront- 
‘ing everyone in 1968. Yet unless the struggle 
for new values and for resolute peace action 
is supported in every possible way, we face a 
far bleaker prospect than the brief personal 
embarrassment of responding generously in 
order to keep Peace News alive. 

From everyone who reads Peace News this 
week, at least £1 please! And even if it reaches 
us after February 8, it will still rescue us from 
the aftermath of a year “in the red ”. 


Simon fights 


to help 
down-and-outs 


Kevin McGrath writes: Government estimates of 
the number of down-and-outs who sleep out are 
grossly below the actual number. This was clearly 
shown by a four day survey organised by the 
Simon Community Trust last week. 


About 100 helpers took part, mostly students from 
University College, Bedford College, and West 
Ham College of Technology. The area covered was 
the Borough of Southwark, together with Fleet 
Street and Covent Garden. 

The total number of down-and-outs found was 
317, including in this total 38 who had been 
picked up by the police, and described by them 
as ‘‘ vagrants and other skid-row drunks ”. 

Of these 242 were in Southwark, 45 in Fleet 
Street, and 30 in Covent Garden. All figures were 
checked and double checked to avoid any possi- 
bility of counting the same person twice. 


But the total figure for those sleeping out in the 
whole of the Metropolitan area arrived at by the 
government in a survey carried out two years ago, 
and published in November 1966, was only 275. 


“They just didn’t know where to look” explained 
continued on back page 


One of them’s a bugger, and the other one’s another, and they’re bugging one 


another.—seashanty 


Pueblo: a shrug, a smile 
and how many tractors? 


The most disturbing, if predictable, aspect of the 
Pueblo affair ‘is the failure of America, so to 
speak, to shrug, smile and admit, with all the 
candour and humility which befits a mighty nation 
caught with its pants down, that the North 
Koreans made a fair cop. 


Not only could the Pueblo not fire its guns at the 
North Korean patrol boats because its mission 
and function were so hush-hush and underhand 
that it had been refused authority to engage ina 
shooting match lest an “\international incident ” 
should dramatise its existence; but also American 
fighter-bombers, which might have intervened 
once it became clear ‘that the patrol boats were 
attempting a capture, were unable to do so be- 
cause they were rigged solely for nuclear missions. 
It is hard to see how the North Korean’s coup can 
be considered as anything more than a brilliant 
example of direct action, designed with the mini- 
mum of cost to throw the Americans into con- 
sternation and to capture the imagination of 
people the world over who are opposed to or sus- 
picious of America’s self-appointed world role. 
That America has reacted so hysterically merely 
shows how dunderheaded and bemused by power 
are her military leaders and politicians; and, of 
course, ‘the furore that has broken out across ‘the 
leader-pages of the world has simply reinforced 
What earthly right has America to patrol the 
world’s oceans, policing and snooping with im- 
punity, and then to raise ‘the roof of the Pentagon, 
the White House, the UN, and every television- 
watching home in the country, when a spirited 
little nation-state in a minor incident puts one 
over on her? 

Intelligent men, who were not"ponderous bullies, 
would now ‘be puzzling how ‘to ease the North 
Koreans out of 'their colossal propaganda victory. 
Hurt pride would give way before objective 
humility and they might come up with some 
counter-propaganda_ gesture, tantalising and 
sweet enough both to tempt the North Koreans 
into a deal and tto neutralise their triumph. If 


INSIDE . 
NTS—spanner 


in the Kremlin 
page 6 


LBJ can talk only to Kosygin, he could get on the 
hot line immediately: “ How many tractors do you 
think they'll want in an exchange, Alex? ” Or he 
could offer a new high-yield strain in rice. There 
are endless possibilities. 


But what we have been treated to is what we 
might have expected. The nuclear carrier Enter- 
prise, fresh from her disastrous goodwill visit to 
Japan, goes blundering into the area, and Johnson, 
aroused from sleep with a crisis on his hands, 
announces a massive call-up of air force reservists 
and the dispatch to South Korea of 'two squadrons 
of fighter-bombers from Okinawa. The Inter- 
national Herald Tribune commented with studied 
naivete: “‘The administration was said to hope 
the Korean Communists would realise the danger 
inherent in the Pueblo incident and act tto release 
the small ship and its 83 men.” Which means, iin 
straightforward language, that ‘they hoped to 
frighten North Korea into capitulation by a dis- 
play of military power. 

And, of course, there is now a danger iinherent in 
the Pueblo incident that the Americans may de- 
cide to employ their nuclear gun-boat to teach 
the North Koreans a lesson. It ‘is this danger, 
compounded by ‘the fear of retaliation by Russia 
or China, which lifts the whole incident from a 
brilliantly cheeky act of defiance into something 
of an international crisis, fraught with the danger 
of nuclear war. 


Just as with Vietnam, however, the crisis tis not 
really two-sided, but one-sided. How can America 
be taught ‘to lose face gracefully without bringing 
the world down with her? That is the crisis. To 
suggest that North Korea should not have sprung 
her surprise act of piracy, simply because of the 
terrible response ‘that ‘this might, or may, bring 
forth in vengeance, would be to deny the right of 
any nation or group in tthe nuclear age ‘to resist a 
nuclear power. (This reminds one of the argument 
ha forward against unilateral disarmament by 
ritain, that this might create an unstable balance 
of power leading directly to nuclear war.) 
The fact ‘is that nations, groups and individuals 
all over the world are going to resist the Ameri- 
can nuclear colossus and that each new crisis will 
hold with it the threat of the nuclear holocaust. 
Acquiescence is impossible for millions of people, 
which is one important reason why those who are 
wise to the dangers cannot abandon the struggle. 
They must seek to leaven ‘it with compassion for 
the men who are trapped by their power, who 
may be so confused by it'as 'to detonate us all. 
Bos OVERY 
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Committee of 100 


It is a sad characteristic of those that 
fail that they want others to do like- 
wise. 

It has been common knowledge for a 
long time that the London Committee 
of 100 was on the way out. Its hope- 
less internal splits led to a long line 
of people committed to non-violent 
direct action seceding over the last 
8 years or so. The final act of irres- 
ponsibility came during the last 
meeting when without any discussion 
at all the National Committee was 
lumped in with the London Com- 
mittee. 

There is, of course, no comparison 
between the two committees. The in- 
ternecine nonsense that has ruined 
the London Committee has no national 
parallel. Various new projects cur- 
rently in hand do and will speak most 
adequately for themselves. The last 
thing we are going to do is to go on 
the defensive. 

Work is beginning to take the place 
of gestures and protests. We are en- 
gaged in nothing less than the relay- 
ing of the foundations of the peace 
movement. This is very much in keep- 
ing with your own definition of the 
function of Peace News “to help link 
up the radicals in different fields so 
as to make the new movement of re- 
sistance and transformation possible.” 
The working address list of the 
national committee goes well into 
four figures and ignores all organisa- 
tional boundaries. 

The multiplication of sovereign local 
peace action groups is not uncon- 
nected with the conscious policy to 
this end adopted by the National 
Committee in 1965. Labels are not 
important but identity is. The identity 
that has a future compounds personal 
responsibility with a new mixture of 
anger and non-violence. There is a 
limitless future before a national com- 
mittee that puts itself at the disposal 
of all who want to grow on this basis. 
If the National Committee did not 
exist, it would be necessary to invent 
it 


it. 
The question of the creation of a new 
empire does not arise. The National 
Committee has decentralisation built 
into it. Its business is to inspire, to 
help and to co-ordinate. We have no 
national executive. 

I should be glad to send those inter- 
ested full particulars of the way the 
National Committee works. The acid 
test of decentralisation is the financial 
one (witness the disastrous effect of 
the Treasury on our national life). 
The National Committee has no less 
than five separate accounts with dif- 
ferent treasurers and cheque signa- 
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tories. No one can “ get hold” of the 
National Committee - not even 

Peter Cadogan, 

National Committee of 100, 

13 Goodwin St, N4. 


100 appeal 


As reported in Peace News last week, 
the London Committee of 100 has 
disbanded. 

We are not taking it upon ourselves to 
speculate as to what are the reasons 
for this; we eapls want to say that 
we believe the Committee has been 
the most important peace organisa- 
tion in Britain since the War: that 
British society would be the poorer 
had the Committee not existed, and 
that we are all tremendously grateful 
for the inspiration that working with 
the Committee has given us. 

We would like to think that in dis- 
banding, the Committee has taken a 
courageous and an honest decision, 
when, for many reasons, some of them 
unavoidable, support was lacking. 
And of course, everyone (including 
the authorities!) can be sure that civil 
disobedience and direct action will 
not be forgotten. 

Our purpose in writing this letter is 
to make one last appeal to all who 
have felt the Committee’s actions to 
be worthwhile and especially to those 
who have helped to organise demon- 
strations and projects. For not all of 
those projects have been paid for. The 
Committee has been very careful 
about its expenditure, but running 
demonstrations and an office does cost 
money, and the Committee has dis- 
banded with considerable debts. We 
should not like to think that the last 
act of the Committee was to let down 
firms viho had supplied goods and 
services in good faith. 

Maybe giving money to pay for past 
activities is painful, but we ask you to 
think of some of the things the Com- 
mittee has organised and to consider 
if you do not agree with us that they 
were worth doing. 

Cheques and postal orders should be 
made payable to “ London Committee 
of 100” and sent to the Winding-Up 
Committee, c/o Howard Cheney, 
Aylesmore Farm, Shipston-on-Stour, 
Warwickshire. 

Kathy Farr and Andrew Papworth, 

on behalf of the 

Winding-Up Committee. 


Sex (and semantic bingo) 


Oh dear me. So Mr Yogawanthaw 
(Peace News, January 19) wants to 
play semantic bingo! My remark that 
“it is now over a century since it was 
realised that our task is not to des- 
cribe reality but to change it” was a 
quotation from classical Marxism 
which JI thought unnecessary to 
ascribe. It originated as a jibe at 
philosophers who bandied ideas like 
shuttlecocks whilst the world around 
them festered with poverty, degrada- 
tion and death. 

Of course I describe things: how else 
am I to communicate with Mr Yoga- 
wanthaw? However, I do not limit my 
activitiy to description, but translate 
it into action, and by action and con- 
tact with reality learn to what extent 
my subjective views correspond with 
the real world about me. Incidentally, 
I did not “ reduce ” the human organ- 
ism to “ machine” and “leaky ves- 
sel.” I used these words as metaphors, 
mistakingly trusting that they would 
be understood as such by all your 
readers. To reduce writing to the cat- 
sat-on-the-mat variety would help Mr 
Yogawanthaw, perhaps, but would not 
the rest of your readers find it just a 
little boring? 

To David Holbrook I owe just a tiny 
bit of grudging apology. In attacking 
his denigration of attempts to extend 
our knowledge of reality, I chueked 


out the baby with the bath-water. Of 
course there is a “ poetry of sex’, and 
to those readers who do not already 
possess and use it, may I commend 
Sexual Adventures in Marriage by 
Jerome & Julia Rainer, now published 
in paperback by Panther Books at 
8s 6d? Reading this book may well 
save a marriage or two, and will 
certainly enliven the rest. 

Ivor Cook, 

Oak Lees, Whitewood Road, 

South Godstone, Surrey. 


Nothing new 


There’s nothing new about coloured 
contraceptives. Boys used to carry 
them around in old tobacco tins in the 
thirties, flashy left-wing boys on bikes. 
Leila Berg, 

25 Streatham Common South, 

London SWI16. 


Human Rights 


I have recently seen your issue of 
December 15, in which you cast 
scorn on the efforts of the officers of 
Human Rights Year to arouse interest 
in Human Rights issues in the United 
Kingdom during Human Rights Year. 
The present position is that 140 volun- 
tary organisations have joined the UK 
Committee for Human Rights Year, 
that local committees have been set 
up in 80 localities up and down the 
country, and the UK Committee is 
campaigning for an end to racial dis- 
crimination in Britain, for equal rights 
for women, for recognition of Human 
Rights involved in the tragic situation 
in Rhodesia, and for the achievement 
of rights for majorities and minorities 
throughout the UK and its dependant 
territories. 

In addition to race relations and 
women’s rights, the campaign is also 
involved in the rights of gypsies, the 
children of unmarried mothers, and 
many other issues. We are also advo- 
cating that the Parliamentary Com- 
missioner or Ombudsman should be 
supplemented by the appointment of 
local Ombudsmen to deal with com- 
plaints at local level which are outside 
the sphere of the Parliamentary Com- 
missioner. 

We hope that at the end of the year 
many more people in this country will 
be familiar with the terms of the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, and will have been aroused to 
campaign more actively for the full 
achievement of Human Rights in this 
country and elsewhere. 

I cannot see that your cynical report- 
ing of the service in Westminster 
Abbey and the meeting in Central 
Hall makes any contribution to the 
achievement of Human Rights, but 
eleven months remain of the year, and 
J can assure you that we should very 
much like constructive support from 
Peace News in the campaign, 

John A, F. Ennals, 

Director General and Vice Chairman 
of UK Committee for Human Rights 
Year, 

93 Albert Embankment, 

London SE1. 

We are glad to be contradicted by Mr 
Ennals. Perhaps he will tell us what 
the UK Committee is doing to chal- 
lenge ‘the refusal of the government, 
and the TUC, to consider equal pay 
for women - Eds. 


Definition of ourselves 


I welcomed your article (January 5) 
on “Towards a Definition of Our- 
selves ”’, 

I think most of us now recognise we 
can’t have effective peace action 
without more understanding of the 
origins of war and a clearer view of 
the chief characteristics of a non-war- 
prone society. In some important res- 


pects the old socialist debates led us 
astray here; and since the results of 
those debates still dominate much 
contemporary thinking, the need is 
manifest for a quite new and compre- 
hensive view of society, one which 
does not ignore the war issue and 
which gives some definition of the 
moral goals of the social order. 

Yet one aspect of the discussion, 
which becomes explicit in your reply 
to Chris Weeks’ urgings for a form 
of peace journalism more suited to a 
wider readership (January 19), raises 
a niggle of doubt in my mind. You 
say “. .. we don’t believe there is a 
body of ideas - ‘our ideas’ - that we 
could interpret in simplified form, 
week by week, for the general 
public”. 

You may indeed not believe this but, 
if it were an incontrovertible fact, it 
would surely be a very poor prospect 
for us all. It is true that the task of 
conveying the message of peace to a 
wider public, in the more comprehen- 
sive terms in which it is now coming 
to be understood bristles with diffi- 
culties, but is this sufficient cause for 
its neglect? This is surely the chal- 
Jenge which ‘the founders of Peace 
News sought to meet and I think it 
would be a great pity, with the deeper 
insights that experience has helped 
to reveal, if this task were now to be 
abandoned. 

Your assertion that “we are a per- 
manent minority ” leaves me wonder- 
ing. Are you sure it is only a minority 
who desire peace? Is it not one of the 
basic tasks of peace makers to help to 
realise the decency and even the 
measure of saintliness everybody 
possesses and to relate these qualities 
to the actualities of everyday politics? 
How else are we ever likely to live 
without war? 

John Papworth, 

Editor, Resurgence, 

22 Nevern Road, 

London SW5. 


Anarchists and God 


Peter Lumsden’s letter (last week) 
raises a number of interesting points. 
I should agree that most anarchists 
are atheists. That, however, is not 
what Peter says. He says that most 
anarchists would say ‘that atheism is 
fundamental to anarchism. I cannot 
see either that this is so, or if it is, 


To vine question, “Can ‘the belief in 
the possibility of freedom for man- 
kind be reconciled with belief in the 
existence of God?” I answer, Yes; for 
the God in whom the Christian be- 
lieves created man to be free - it is 
man’s own doing that he is every- 
where to be found in chains. The 
truth, says St Paul, makes us free. 
And the Apostles are recorded in Acts 
as having said that they must obey 
God rather than men. 

As for Christian atheism: if we define 
a Christian as one who follows the 
example and teaching of Jesus Christ 
(which seems to me a fair definition), 
Christians cannot be atheists, for 
Christ said (inter alia), “You shail 
love the Lord your God with all your 
heart.” 

Rev Andrew King, 

3 Burlington Avenue, 

Slough, Bucks. 


more letters on page 11 
| renounce war and I will never 9 


f support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
See ae 


Hywell Coleman 


PRISONERS’ PROGRESS 


In my most beautiful dreams, where 
Horse Guards’ Parade becomes a huge 
children’s playground; where ‘he 
Guinness factory and the Library of 
Trinity College iin Dublin are open all 
day instead of from 10 am ‘to 3 pm; 
where the airfields of Britain become 
endless singing cherry forests where 
people wander hand in hand; where 
Dow Chemicals uses all iits facilities 
and ingenuity for developing many 
millions of very beautiful balloons; 
where they clean the pubs of Man- 
chester as well as the Cathedral and 
the Town Hall; where every house 
and cellar and shop and school is 
decorated by ‘the children who use 
them; where we're all allowed to have 
fun and games on Salisbury Plain and 
round ‘the Pembrokeshire coast: ‘in 
these dreams I see the walls of Read- 
ing Gaol painted in beautiful vivid 
colours, so that whenever I pass on 
the train from Oxford to London I 
Shall be reminded of the beautiful and 
vivid people I have met nearby on the 
Aldermaston March; and I see the 
look-out tower of Strangeways Prison 
open ‘to the public, so that from ‘the 
top they can ‘admire the view of all 
Manchester and the Cheshire Plain, 
and perhaps on a clear day the Welsh 
hills as well; and I see Swansea Gaol 
as a shrine for the admirers of Dylan 
Thomas. 

Like most pacifists I am a sort of 
fatalistic optimist. I never cease to be 
amazed by ‘the hypocrisy of ‘imprison- 
ment: theoretically (so ‘the law stu- 
dents are told) we are protecting our- 
selves from the most dangerous mem- 
bers of society ‘until they are re- 
formed/corrected/healed/sorry ”. In 
the minds of every man in every 
street, however, and apparently in 
the minds of most of those iin author- 
ity, ‘it is an ineffective punishment. In 
practice, it is ‘a particularly vicious 
form of retribution to be wrought on 
all 'those who break the conventions 
of society, irrespective of whether this 
is done through cussedness, con- 
science, sickness, or need. 

But there are hopeful signs, I tell my- 
self. Prison condiltions, though bad 
enough, gradually limprove: soon, 
perhaps, wives will ‘be able 'to spend 
weekends inside with their wayward 
spouses; perhaps some less degrading 
work tthan at present will be found to 
occupy ‘the prisoners’ time. I hear 


people ‘talking on ‘the bus of how 
cushy it is for those inside, and I 
wonder how long ‘it will be before 
they realise that the humane treat- 
ment of those under their care, and 
the effective punishment of those 
same men, is incompatible. 


Then at last my subdued optimism 
becomes jubilation. On January 11 
this year there appeared tthe first 
edition of Linkup, a magazine by and 
about the people who may have suf- 
fered from crimes. The magazine is 
edited by Iain Scarlet, ‘an ex-prisoner, 
and is intended 'to help prisoners com- 
municate ‘to the outside world. The 
resulting collection of essays and 
articles on every aspect of the prison 
system and ‘the way in which it affects 
lives ‘is not censored at all by the 
Home Office and, perhaps most joy- 
fully, ‘it is being sold by W. H. Smith 
& Sons. An age of enlightenment 
dawns. 


On the day that Linkup first ‘issue was 
published, the Guardian featured an 
article by Jonathan Steele about 
Grendon Underwood Prison, Britain’s 
only completely psychiatric prison. 
Grendon combines the functions of 
psychiatric hospital and prison; it 
uses therapy, group and wing dis- 
cussions, and apparent attempts are 
being made ‘to encourage mutual and 
constructive criticism from the prison- 
ers. There are workshops, a special 
unit for adolescents, a pre-release 
unit, and ‘plans for a voluntary post- 
release hostel and possibly a women’s 
wing. 


Unmitigated joy? 


Its results would seem ‘to justify its 
advanced techniques: while 51% of 
those released from ‘the country’s 
jails in 1964 were reconvicted within 
12 months, only 19% of those who had 
passed through Grendon Underwood 
were reconvicted in the same period. 
The medical superintendent of the 
prison, Dr W. J. Gray, believes that 
about 18,000 people every year need 
to experience the facilities and treat- 
ment which Grendon offers; his prison 
will eventually hold 300 (180 at the 
moment) and only one more of the 
same type is planned. 


But is unmitigated joy justified? Dr 


Gray follows an assurance ‘that his 
aim iis “to provide an environment 
where a man can express his feelings 
without fear of disciplinary action or 
retribution. They can criticise each 
other, the staff or myself in the group 
meetings” with the reminder that 
Grendon is still a prison and that the 
rison officers continue to wear uni- 
‘orm because ‘the prisoners “must 
learn ‘to accept authority”, “If an 
offender has a ‘thing against uniform, 
there is something wrong with that 
in itself.” Furthermore, the officers 
whom one would expect ‘to be speci- 
ally trained and capable for the ad- 
vanced task which faces ‘them in ‘this 
particular institution seem ‘to need 
the uniforms “to provide the confi- 
a and status which some of them 
want”. 


At last even those who uphold tthe 
prison system have realised its hypo- 
crisy: that the authority which they 
represent and which they are forcing 
the prisoners to obey has nothing at 
all to do with moral right. It can be 
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Left: one of a series of etchings 
printed in “ Linkup ” (125 Kensington 
Park Road, London SE11, price 5s) 
and taken from a folio called “Prison” 
by Francis Federer. 


justified only on its own terms (the 
wearing of uniforms) and exists solely 
for its own perpetuation. Dr Gray 
elaborates on the challenge and the 
problems which his staff are facing, 
but he seems unaware of the fact that 
he is creating these problems for him- 
self by attempting to combine a 
liberal environment and an outdated 
authoritiarian structure. Essentially 
he is not ‘attempting to “cure” 
psychopaths (that is, to restore them 
to peace within themselves) nor is he 
attempting to integrate them into the 
social structure (which would, I sup- 
pose, make them and us happier, but 
partly ata loss of their own emotional 
and intellectual liberty). What he is 
really trying to do is to impose a huge 
authoritarian system (including even 
the minutie of his own personal 
morality) on those who even more 
than the rest of us are just not suited 
to that sort of ‘thing. 


I dread to think what is being done to 
his charges meanwhile; are ‘their 
whole personalities being subdued 
and flattened into mediocre conform- 
ity? Are they ‘passing through the 
institution without it having any effect 
at all on them? Or are the true roots 
of their mental problems being ig- 
nored while tthe process of conformity 
takes place, so creating even worse 
problems for the people themselves? 


It would be unfair of me ‘to suggest 
why the reconviction figures for Gren- 
don are so low. But I think it is sig- 
nificant ‘that the introduction of 
women offenders into ‘the prison has 
had 'to be postponed because it was 
found that ex-prisoners tend ‘to settle 
down ‘together after release and 
“form unstable or even criminal 
families”. So the end products of this 
institution may indeed conform and 
accept ‘authority; but if they are 
emotionally unstable to a considerable 
degree (and are ‘therefore presum- 
ably unhappy) both Dr Gray and 
society as a whole have failed. Indeed, 
Dr Gray would qualify his own suc- 
cess to ‘the extent that his prisoners 
are indirectly discouraged from 
marrying, from establishing sure, 
anchoring relationships. Bachelorhood 
in old age is supposed to exacerbate 
mental ill-health. And so we are back 
where we started. Steele’s article, in- 
cidentally, is called Open-Minded 
Prison. 

Tonight I shall dream of 'the day 
Grendon Underwood becomes a week- 
end resthome for tired and neurotic 
peaceworkers; or when they plant 
Whitehall with daffodils. 


“A classically refined narrative, simmering with paradox and humour .. . 
an elegant entertainment conjured out of our present chaos.” The Times. 


VIZINCZEY'S 


In Praise of Older Women 


“A brilliant piece of writing .. . 
reading this one you realise that 
Vizinezey really knows and Henry 
Miller and the rest - even D. H. Law- 
rence - only thought they did.” Sun- 
day Citizen. 

“Tt comes to the boundaries of life 
but only after alert and energetic 
explorations. It celebrates no myths 
and casually cripples a few. . . . It 
celebrates, in fact, only what it proves 
by the authority of its disinterested- 
ness. It is a good novel.” The Hudson 
Review. 


“Cool, comic, elegantly erotic . . . 


has the real stuff of immorality.’ 
Punch. 
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Local authorities and gypsies: 
a harrowing story 


Local authority public health officers, 
probation officers, councillors, and 
others met in London on Wednesday 
last week to consider the problem of 
gypsies and other travellers. There 
were even some gypsies among those 
present. 


Meanwhile local authorities in many 
parts of the country continued to 
evict, bully and generally make life 
unpleasant for travellers. Others con- 
tinued to do their best to ignore the 
need to do something positive. A few 
continued to try to provide desper- 
ately needed sites - for the most part 
with no sense of urgency. 


Speakers at the conference, organ- 
ised by the Association of Public 
Health Inspectors, included one from 
the Gypsylore Society with a roman- 
tic-verging-on-the-racist attitude to the 
subject - on the lines of gypsies means 
Romanies, and if they’re not Roman- 
ies we shouldn’t be concerned about 
em. 


A more relevant picture came from 
Tony Smythe of the National Council 
for Civil Liberties in a paper which 
brought furious accusations of irres- 
ponsibility and sensationalism from 
some representatives of local authori- 
ties who didn’t like the way he’d 
painted them: 


“A full picture of the trials suf- 


fered by gypsies would include 
harrowing stories of children 
crushed to death during evictions, 
sickness intensified by constant 
moving on, the deprivation of nor- 
mal rights to welfare facilities, lack 
of education and consequent illiter- 
acy, imprisonment and the break-up 
of families. 


“Evictions from unauthorised sites 
often result in brutality on the part 
of the police, local authority officials 
and the hired strong-arm men of 
private investigation agencies. 


“Dogs have been used, truncheons 
have been drawn, pregnant women 
have been beaten, injury and even 
death have occurred on these occa- 
sions. Often considerable expendi- 
ture is incurred in moving groups 
of families. When they are forced 
on the highway they are open to 
prosecution. 


“Finally when it is clear that there 
is no legal place for them to go they 
are moved again on to more un- 
authorised sites and the futility of 
the operation is exposed.” 


One local councillor from Hitchin, R. 
Barry Smith, was quoted as having 
said last April: “ Concentration camps 
would solve the gypsy problem.” 


Most of which may not be particularly 
new to readers of Peace News, but it 


IRON MOUNTAIN: 
WHOSE HOAX? 


It started last Saturday with the 
front page of The Times Saturday 
Review. By the time we’ve struggled 
through to next Monday morning, 
we'll doubtless be sick from a surfeit 
of it. I refer of course to the new 
book, Report From Iron Mountain: 
On the Possibility and Desirability of 
Peace. This is the book that has 
caused such a furore in America be- 
cause (1) nobody except Leonard 
Lewin (who’s coyly keeping his mouth 
shut) seems to know who wrote it, and 
(2) because, in the periphrastic prose 
of The New York Times, it is a 
“secret think-tank report prepared 
between 1963 and 1966 for an anony- 
mous high-level inter-agency Govern- 
ment committee by an inter-disciplin- 
ary civilian Special Study Group (also 
anonymous) on the implications of 
world peace for the future stability 
of American society with recommen- 
dations to maximise present and 
future Government policy options ”. 
Phew! In other words, it gives (or 
seems to give) the inside’dope on the 
Warfare State. 


The advance reviews from America 
have been astounding in their startled 
tone of “Gee, what a revolutionary 
book! ” Why has it been received this 
way? Because Iron Mountain, under- 
neath its layers of sociological jar- 
gonese, sets one very simple fact 
straight on the line, a fact moreover 
that radical pacifists in their wisdom 
have always understood: War is the 
Health of the State! Now ain’t that 
news? Yet there is a corollary to this 
proposition that radical pacifists have 
also always understood, namely that 
if War is the Health of the State then 
Let’s Make the State Sick! Unfortun- 
ately Iron Mountain doesn’t draw 
quite the same conclusions, for if you 
can manage to wade through the 
peculiarly dehumanised prose style 
of this book, you will find that it con- 
cludes with the recommendation that 
“the objective of government policy 
in regard to war and peace in this 


period of uncertainty [ah, ’twas ever 
thus!] must be to preserve maximum 
options”. By this it means that 
government must “plan in depth for 
two general contingencies”, the first 
of which is the possibility (they don’t 
mention urgent need) of a viable 
general peace, while the second ‘is the 
successful continuation of the war 
system. In other words, the secret is 
never to let your left hand know what 
your right hand is doing! 


Is it a hoax or not? The question is 
hardly relevant, though it’s worth 
bearing in mind the fact that through- 
out history regimes have always tried 
to hang on to their “legitimacy” by 
making a great show of themselves, 
shuffling officials and carrying 
through purges, and issuing White 
Papers and Secret Reports that pur- 
port to reveal the “awful truth” of 
the regime’s rationale. And as a 
matter of fact it’s sucks to Mr Lewin 
and his think-tank intellectuals, be- 
cause we printed our own Report 
from Iron Mountain in this paper two 
years ago (not that anybody took 
much notice). It was a poem by 
Anselm Hollo and it included the 
following lines: “The actual number 
of dead would depend on the weight/ 
and distribution of the attack/ the 
telephone system would be disorgan- 
ised/not so ‘the Iron Mountain 
Storage Corporation New York/ ‘a 
twentieth-century Noah’s Ark/for 
several thousand executives secre- 
oe k and wives’/‘and a dance 
and ’.” 


Well? Perhaps Iron Mountain is their 
equivalent of our own RSGs. Then no 
wonder they can afford to report from 
their think-sessions at Iron Mountain 
on “the possibility and desirability of 
peace”! We shall be getting the 
book reviewed in ‘the paper soon; in 
the meantime, why not get hold of a 
copy and judge for yourselves? From 
Housmans Bookshop, price 18s. 


R.B. 


certainly shook and in some cases 
infuriated, conference delegates. 


Of 15,000 gypsies in England and 
Wales, only 15% have any legal place 
to stay. That is the basic statistic that 
has led to circular after circular from 
the Ministry of Housing urging local 
authorities to provide sites. 


But to quote Tony Smythe’s paper 
again: “While a minority of local 
authorities are at least making moves 
in the right direction, the majority 
are still intent on escaping their res- 
ponsibilities.” 

To find out how many local authorities 
had plans, and what kind of plans, the 
NCCL last June circulated all local 
authorities, asking what was being 
done. 


So far of the eight counties with more 
than 100 families, only three have 
even bothered to reply. 


Of other authorities that replied 
some just said they planned to take 
no action (Cardiff, East Riding of 
Yorks, Bradford, Rotherham, Luton) 
or in the case of Southampton, that it 
was its policy to resist sites in the 
city. 

Others just no-commented (Hereford, 
Plymouth, West Suffolk, Huddersfield, 
Cheshire, Surrey), or said they had 
no problem, and no plans. Others 
blamed lack of land or local opposi- 
tion - including the case of a proposed 
site at West Zoyland in Somerset, 
where the county council is being 
threatened with a rates strike by resi- 
Repl if it goes ahead with the pro- 
posal. 


Some are going steadily - and slowly - 
ahead with plans to provide what they 
think would be sufficient sites. 


But not one authority offered emer- 
gency sites for this winter. 


One reason behind all this lack of 
activity is of course local opposition, 
and another is apathy. But apathy 
and outright opposition to the prin- 
ciple of providing sites on the part of 
council employees is probably in many 
cases mainly responsible for the fail- 
ure of councils to do anything. 


This was underlined at the conference 
by the greater resistance to Tony 
Smythe’s criticisms and suggestions 
from employed council officials, rather 
than councillors as such. 


In the case of at least one town coun- 
cil which is at present actively trying 
to get a site established in the town, 
it was only the chance interest in the 
subject of one councillor which pre- 
vented the Ministry circular in 1966 
from being filed away without being 
seen by any members of the council. 
This is probably by no means un- 
typical. 

Accordingly from a local action point 
of view it would make sense to find 
out whether your local council has 
even considered the matter, let alone 
come to any decision. 


Biafra’s friends 


In the hopes of getting more atten- 
tion paid by the press and public in 
Britain to the case in favour of Biafra, 
a Friends of Biafra Association has 
been set up. 


Its first public meeting will be on 
February 24 at Bruce Hall, All Saints 
Church, Franciscan Road, London 
SW17, at 2 pm. Membership is open 
to anyone who is sympathetic to the 
Biafran cause. 


The association’s acting chairman is 
E. C. Emekekwue, and acting secre- 
tary Nadia Fowler. They can be con- 
tacted at Symphony House, 172 
Gower Street North, London. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


Sad news that Charles Wilson, train- 
robber, 30-year martyr, escapee and 
folk hero had been recaptured. One 
ray of hope: Tuesday’s papers re- 
vealed plenty of apparent confusion 
about the whereabouts of fellow rob- 
ber Bruce Reynolds. The Mail dis- 
closed that he had visited or “was 
believed to have visited” a pub in 
Kensington Jast Friday. The Sun, how- 
ever, ‘thought he was in Texas, while 
the Express had nothing hotter than 
a photo showing that he had been in 
Juan-Les-Pins three years ago. Others 
say North Korea . 
* 


* » 


According to a letter in The Minority 
of One, at the height of the wave of: 
female murders by the Boston Strang- 
ler in America some while back, a 
national newspaper telephoned the 
novelist Nelson Algren and_ said, 
“ Algren, we want you to cover the 
Crime of the Century for us! ” Algren 
replied “I don’t want to go to Viet- 
nam” and replaced the receiver. 
* a * 


Hippy revolutionaries will have been 
dismayed, not to say confused, to 
learn that their iconography has 
been ransacked of not one but two 
major items in making up the South 
Korean flag (as shown ‘in the Guard- 
ian’s “ Miscellany” last Tuesday). It 
consists of the Yin-Yang symbol (the 
black ‘and white circle divided like a 
tennis-ball, which symbolises the har- 
mony of opposites and which has 
been more appropriately adopted by 
Anti-Apartheid), together with four 
trigrams from the I Ching - the 
ancient, beautiful and justly sacred 
Chinese book of wisdom and divina- 
tion. Doubtless such profanity will 
eventually reap its own reward... 
meanwhile it’s some comfort, albeit 
cold, to note that the result, as a flag, 
is a mess. 
* « = 


John Peel has the only radio voice 
human enough to conceivably belong 
to a very small gnome ‘inside your 
own radio set. He is more a minor 
guru (to use an overworked but irre- 
sistible word) 'than a disc jockey, and 
when he says he loves you, you can 
safely believe him. Since Radio 1 
started, he has been sadly squandered 
on 'the back seat of a sort of ‘tandem 
DJ show called Top Gear. However, 
as from next Sunday at 2 pm, he will 
have ‘the programme to himself. We 
may hope for much. 

Still on the (more or tess) pop scene: 
Bob Dylan returned to it after an 
eighteen month silence due at least 
nominally 'to a motorbike accident in 
which he broke his neck (so ’tis said; 
rumours and idolatory reached ‘almost 
Guevaran proportions). His debut, 
appropriately in a concert tribute to 
Woody Guthrie at New York’s Car- 
negie Hall was greeted by a wild fif- 
teen minute ovation. He also has a 
new LP out iin the States, “John 
Wesley Harding ”, which sold ‘a quar- 
ter of a million copies in its first week. 
And that, alack, is all I know ‘about it, 
except ‘that ‘it will be released in this 
country on February 23. 

* * * 
To Sir, With Love has been banned 
from schools in an American state. 
Alabama or Mississippi? No, Jamaica. 
Presumably the ban has something to 
do with ithe fact that the author E. R. 
Braithwaite is now Guyana’s Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, but I 
haven't been able to work out what. 
* 


Dow Chemicals are putting out 
counter-propaganda to restore their 
image vis-a-vis napalm. It includes ‘the 
information that more Vietnamese 
are burned by faulty cooking stoves 
than by napalm. 
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Erich Fried on committed poetry 
talking to HELEN MAYER 


Erich Fried is one of the most important poets writing in German. He 
has published several volumes of poems, a novel, a number of plays, and 
the libretto for an opera. His two most recent volumes of verse, “ und 
Vietnam und ” and “ Anfechtungen ”, as well as his lectures and public 
readings, have caused intense controversy in Germany by reason of their 
direct treatment of political themes. He has lived in London since 1938 
and has just left the German Service of the BBC where he has been 
broadcasting his personal political and cultural commentaries for many 
years. When Klaus Wagenbach, Berlin, published Fried’s Vietnam 
poems, we published one of Helen Mayer’s translations from this 


Mayer: Your new book Anfechtungen 
has just been published by Klaus 
Wagenbach in West Berlin, the same 
publisher who published und Vietnam 
und, your much disputed volume of 
protest poems. Would you ‘ell me 
what the rumpus was all about and 


how ‘the ‘book was_ eventually 
received? 
Friep: Well, at the beginning it 


wasn’t disputed and there wasn’t 
much rumpus. It was simply that this 
book, contrary ‘to pretty full reviews 
given to my other writing, was hardly 
mentioned by ‘the press, partly be- 
cause some editors and reviewers in 
the Springer press had received in- 
structions or decided not to review 
me, partly because ‘these Vietnam 
poems were political poetry of an un- 
comfortable Kind which didn’t only 
express radical political sentiments 
but tagged these sentiments on to a 
factual situation, and made factual 
suggestions. This is the point where 
people broke the ‘truce with ‘the jes- 
ter’s ‘licence which iis generally 
granted to poets ‘in a Western demo- 
cracy. 

I am glad to say that this conspiracy 
of silence was eventually broken. 
Quite a lot of newspapers did review 
it; heated discussions started about 
these poems; ‘the novelist and poet 
Guenter Grass ‘attacked them, and 
others attacked Guenter Grass for it; 
and in the special issue of the Times 
Literary Supplement during the Book 
Fair in Frankfurt at the end of Sep- 
tember, Hans Magnus Enzensberger, 
a very well-known German poet, 
wrote that this controversy about 
Vietnam protest poems between 
Guenter Grass and myself was the 
literary event of the year. 

Well, I think there’s something to it, 
though it is a somewhat flattering 
description of the problem by Enzens- 
berger; but the sale of 'the poems is 
now around 9,000, which is a record 


for poetry in German. 

Mayer: When I was at the Voltaire 
Club in Frankfurt I was told that they 
had arranged readings for you to 


Erich Fried 
LOGICAL 
ARGUMENT 


It can’t be true 

that the Americans 

burn Vietnamese children 
unjustifiably 


It can’t be true 

that the Americans 
support Marshal Ky 
if he really is evil 


They really do support him 
so he can’t be so bad 

and what he says 

can’t be so dreadful 


He really says 

his idol is Adolf Hitler 
so it can’t be wrong 

to follow Hitler’s example 


Yet Hitler burnt children 
not in Vietnam but in Europe 
so why be upset 

when the Americans do 


audiences of ‘thousands of people, 
and that at these readings you could 
have heard a pin drop. To what ex- 
tent do you think protest poetry and 
committed writing can act as a cata- 
lyst to a peace or protest movement? 
What influence would you say it has 
both within the movement itself and 
also on readers of literature outside? 
Friep: I read to groups of a few 
hundred people at the actual premises 
of the Club Voltaire and they ar- 
ranged some readings to thousands of 
people in conjunction with other Vol- 
taire and Komma Clubs prior to the 
Easter March. I don’t know whether 
you could have heard a pin drop, but 
as a matter of fact I prefer to read to 
an audience where some applaud and 


others boo because that shows that & 
you have a live and controversial res- % 


ponse, rather 'than a captive audience. 
It shows that you are getting at some 
people. 

Of course, people coming to meetings 
connected with the Easter March are 
more or less of the same opinion as 
the views expressed in my poetry. 
This doesn’t make it quite useless be- 
cause occasionally you supply such 
people with a new argument, or you 
can keep up ‘their morale for which 
they also sometimes have great need. 
But I have also read ‘to meetings 
arranged by ithese people where there 
were very mixed audiences and 
heated discussions following my read- 
ings. By and large I prefer that. 


Active fighting 


I am by no means ‘the only protest 
poet in Germany, though I have to 
some extent become the image of the 
protest poet in Germany, largely due 
to my opponents rather than to my 
own efforts. A: more widespread grass- 
roots response has been won by pro- 
test songs rather than protest poetry. 
Some of ‘these songs stem from 
America, and some are translations 
or adaptations of English and Ameri- 
can protest songs; I have translated 
quite a number myself, and I have 
also written the words for a number 
of protest songs. In Germany these 
songs are sung to consistently large 
audiences comprised largely of young 
people. 

Mayer: You have always strived ‘to 
develop your literary talents, and 
you have really attached much more 
importance to this aspect of your 
work than ‘to your political work, 
which you have however been carry- 
ing on for about 17 years now. But in 
the last few years you seem to have 
been carrying on both with the same 
intensity, both in your poems and in 
the opera Arden Must Die which I 
recently saw in Hamburg and which 
might also perhaps be considered ‘to 
be a ‘committed opera. What do you 
think a writer’s position is 'to com- 
mitted poetry and prose if he con- 
siders himself 'to be a serious literary 
writer? 

Friep: You flatter me when you say 
that I have done both equally. As a 
matter of fact, when I first started 
writing, which was immediately after 
the Nazis had killed my father and I 
had come to England as a 17-year-old 
exile in 1938, I wrote committed 
poetry and committed prose and I 
became an active anti-Fascist. Later 
on, when I got very disillusioned by 
what Stalin did, and didn’t want to 
have anything 'to do with the Stalin- 
ists, I retreated in despair to some 
less topical literary ‘themes, though 
political ‘implications were never very 
far from them. 

I hadn’t left the Stalinists because I 
liked our capitalist society any better 


volume: 


“ America: In Memoriam Norman Morrison” 


(November 


1966). She has now interviewed him for Peace News. The poem with 
this interview is also from “ und Vietnam und ”’. 


than I had done before. But when 
after 1956 one could see how in East- 
ern Europe they were getting over 
the worst of Stalinism slowly and 
painfully but yet in a most encourag- 
ing way and coming to new life, and 
when at the same ‘time the Western 
democracies had got themselves ‘in- 
volved first in the Korean War and 
then in Vietnam, in the Congo, and 
in Santa Domingo, and this pattern 
that we all know started developing, 
I found that the situation demanded 
that one should get very much more 
active ‘in fighting this pattern 'than I 
had had occasion to be at a time when 
Stalin was still in power and when 
the Vietnam war had not yet attained 
its present dimensions. 


Balance 


I do think it would be dreadful if a 
poet were to write only committed 
poems, because he would be a person 
exclusively interested ‘in topical poli- 
tical events and nothing else. Such a 
person would be a bore. Conversely, 
a sensitive and alive writer ‘in our 
time, who does not take an interest in 
politics, would be a very strange 
creature. He would either not regard 
politics as sufficiently ‘important, 
which ‘is obviously wrong in view of 
the facts of our contemporary life, or 
his own feelings and compassion are 
not aroused by political events, ‘in 
whiich case he wouldn’t be a very 
humane person. 


I therefore think 'that a writer must 
eventually be committed, though not 
every single word that he writes. One 
must strike a balance in order to re- 
main a full human being; and by 
being this, one is not putting up bar- 
riers to people who, though they suf- 
fer from the same problems may not 
have seen all the political connec- 
tions; so, though 'tthey may have mis- 
givings about political writing, if this 
writing has the depth of human com- 
mitment and not only 'topical commit- 
ment ‘then ‘it will attract them ‘too, as 
Maxim Gorki did in Russia before and 
after the Revolution. He was a very 
committed writer but never lin a 
narrow way, and in spite of his politi- 
cal commitment ‘to the Revolution he 
could even feel great human under- 
standing and sympathy for a stool- 
pigeon and his miserable fate and 
death which was ‘the subject of one of 
his novels. 


Mayer: Your opera that was recently 
performed by the Hamburg State 
Opera is really a very good example 
of the kind of synthesis of whiich you 
have just spoken, because there you 
take up an old ‘theme and ‘reat it in 
its historical, sociological, and literary 
context, and still it has a very com- 
mitted aspect which cannot be 
missed, with a ‘twist at the end which 
even caused ‘the kind of boos which 
you welcome. I remember that I Jater 
thought that I’d been wrong at the 


continued on next page 
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“ Our path is the path of open revolutionary struggle. In a state based on 
the rule of law, changes are gained by elections. A police dictatorship 
must be got rid of by revolution. Where the law and legality are subject 
to a regime, the regime must be changed, if necessary by force of arms.” 
So runs a statement put out at the time of the Gerald Brooke case, by an 
organisation whose activties have dominated every political trial in the 
Soviet Union this decade. In the last few months, with the persecutions 
of Daniel and Sinyavsky, and more recently of Ginsberg, Galanskov, 
Dobrovolsky, and Lashkova, the name of NTS has constantly appeared 
in press reports and commentaries: indeed, the Soviet prosecution’s case 
in all three trials made constant mention of the NTS, either by name or 


inference. 


However, even the most amplified reference to NTS in the press seems 
to have gone no further than saying that they are “a Russian emigre 
organisation dedicated to the overthrow of the Soviet regime ”. Then, 
who and what exactly is the NTS? What do they believe in? A demon- 
stration against the suppression of literary, religious, and_ political 
liberty in Russia will be taking place from noon to 6 pm on February 


17 at the Soviet Embassy 


in London. The demonstration is being 


organised by CHURCH, a radical Christian pacifist group with which I 
am connected, and has already attracted the attention of a number of 
interested organisations, among them the NTS. The following is a 
summary of what we have learnt about them. V.B. 


Fake twenty-five rouble bills issued as propaganda by NTS. The reverse 
bears a message and call to revolution addressed to soldiers, students, 
workers, intellectuals, and other comrades. 


Fried on 
committed 
poetry 


from page 5 


time and that the boos were actually 
calls of “gut”, but it turned out that 
they were boos after all and very 
much discussed by the critics. Since 
then your opera has been very well 
received also by reviewers ‘in Britain, 
the USA, Scandinavia, etc. Would you 
comment on this and say if you think 
it links up with that peculiarly Ger- 
man art form which was in vogue 
here for a while, but hasn’t really 
been very much developed: that is, 
the political cabaret? 
Friep: The subject of my opera 
Arden Must Die, for which Alexan- 
der Goehr has written the music, was 
Arden of Faversham, an anonymous 
Sixteenth Century play performed in 
Faversham by Shakespeare’s com- 
pany two scenes were possibly by 
akespeare himself. It dealt with 
the death of a rich merchant, Master 
Arden, who was killed by a number 
of conspirators: his wife, her lover, 
and some tenant farmers whom he 
had ruined. I was interested in the 
death of a controversial figure, of a 
man who had ruined poor people. Re- 
search into the historical Arden 
showed that he was really much more 
of an exploiter than the play per- 
formed by Shakespeare’s company 
had hinted at, though their hints had 
not been sparing. 
The other aspect that interested me 
was how, when some terrible deed is 
to be committed, the bystanders re- 
act: for example, those who could 
prevent it but don’t dare to do so 
owing to a certain amount of terror- 
ism. This question of the guilty by- 


standers, people who see that a terri- 


ble thing is going to happen and do 
nothing against it, and even sooner 
or later help those who commit it: 
this particularly for ‘the German 
scene, where quite a lot of people ex- 
perience guilt by association, was a 
somewhat topical subject, and maybe 
I rubbed it in a bit, particularly at 
the end, and provoked the boos. 
Incidentally, ‘the boos didn’t have it; 
it had 37 curtain calls, I think, which 
was a record number, and the boos 
would perhaps have been less loud if 
I could have refrained from cocking 
a snook at the booers once I had 
spotted them in a corner. 


Press monopoly 


But what also interested me was how 
the authorities, there represented by 
the mayor of Faversham and four 
police constables, proceed ‘to recreate 
law and order and punish the guilty 
ones even though they themselves are 
representatives of a by no means very 
moral order of civilisation which has 
ruined these poor farmers; and how 
they don’t succeed in doing justice 
but help to get the old evildoers, 
namely ithe highwaymen, into a posi- 
tion as public hangmen to create a 
new order. This lis of course another 
allusion that doesn’t refer only to 
Germany but for which we can pro- 
bably find examples in many coun- 
tries where similar parallels would be 
felt. Some American spectators in 
Hamburg thought that this was an 
allusion to Vietnam, which pleased 
me all the more. 

I don’t think that Arden Must Die ‘is 
a cabaret opera, but it was not by 
accident that the cabaret came to Jife 
on ‘the continent in our time and 
therefore certain elements of ‘the 
cabaret are not absent. I should say 
that my ‘indebtedness to- Brecht who 
tried to create a synthesis of various 
theatrical approaches to ithe prob- 


lems 


VIV BROUGHTON 


—spanner 
Kremlin 


NTS, which stands for ‘ Narodno 
Trudovoi Soyuz” (Popular Labour 
Alliance), was formed in 1930 by a 
group of Russian students from West 
European universities who sought “ to 
act as a counterweight to all the then 
existing emigre organisations.” At its 
second congress in December 1931, 
the NTS proclaimed a policy of “a 
revolution of liberation using the 
forces of the Russian nation itself ”, 
and to this end, members of NTS 
were sent into Russia from 1932 on- 
ward with the purpose of forming 
NTS cells. 

The introduction of subversive Iiter- 
ature into the Soviet Union, which 
has ‘increased at a phenomenal rate 
by ever more ingenious means, was 
started in 1935 by floating thousands 
of Russian language leaflets into the 
country by means of helium-filled 
balloons. December 6, 1938, saw the 
first counter-measures by ‘the Soviet 


of our time was much stronger 
than any direct indebtedness to 
cabaret, but Brecht himself used 
many cabaret influences. 
Mayer: I should like to refer to what 
you said earlier about the Springer 
Press having made your volume of 
poems und Vietnam und famous by 
its criticisms. 
FrieD: The Springer press by and 
large kept silent and did not make 
the poems famous. There were other 
opponents besides Springer. The 
people I can thank, for example, are 
Der Monat, the English counterpart 
of which (if, in spite of all that was 
published about its CIA financial 
backing, it can ‘be called English) is 
Encounter. This German counterpart 
of Encounter attacked me at some 
length, but was then prevailed upon 
to publish a very good article which 
the German critic Hartung had 
written in my defence. 
Guenter Grass, who more or less takes 
the official Social Democratic view- 
point on the question of Vietnam, 
spoke against protest poems; students 
booed him; he wrote a poem against 
being booed by students; I was asked 
to review the poems he had written, 
was attacked by another German 
critic, Professor Hans Mayer, who iis 
a friend of Grass, after which I iin 
turn attacked Hans Mayer, and so on; 
and then of course various radio 
stations wanted ‘to have my views 
about Vietnam poetry and Mayer’s 
views, and thus the controversy 
spread. 
You must understand that in Ger- 
many, where ‘there is a very lively 
intellectual tradition, and also where 
people are still acutely aware ‘that 
just over 20 years ago there was 
Hitler, cultural matters are really 
very live matters ito ‘their civilisation, 
and such things are taken quite seri- 
ously and are discussed with fervour. 
MAYER: Well, despite the fact that 
your poetry got to audiences success- 
fully, I understand that there has 


in the 


authorities, and on that day Moscow 
radio announced tthe arrest of “NTS 
saboteurs in the capital ”’. 

With ‘the start of ‘tne German-Russian 
war ‘in 1941, groups of the NTS found 
themselves facing a new ‘hazard, per- 
secution by ‘the Nazis. In 1943 about 
120 NTS groups were operating un- 
derground in 54 towns and localities 
under German occupation. The entire 
leadership and hundreds of members 
of these groups were subsequently 
arrested and sent to concentration 
camps. It ‘is worth noting here that 
three other NTS leaders in Poland 
and Germany, A. E. Vyurglev, Dr N. 
M. Sergeev, and C. D. Vergun, also 
died at the hands of the Gestapo. 

This persecution introduced a dualism 
to their resistance, and though much 
is made by the KGB (Soviet Secret 
Police) of the fact (not denied by 
NTS) that 'in ‘the wartime period many 
Soviet military personnel deserted to 


been a good deal of protest recently 
against the monopolistic newspaper 
concern of Springer which controls 
a large percentage of German pub- 
lishing. I understand that Guenter 
Grass is in fact one of the people who 
has protested against this, and in an 
article published in Das Andere 
Deutschland, an old pacifist paper 
founded in 1925, I saw your name 
listed as one of the 67 writers who 
have iin fact signed an undertaking 
not to print with Springer any 
longer. 

FriepD: Both Guenter Grass and I be- 
long to a very famous German 
writers’ group called Gruppe 47, and 
it was some of us in Gruppe 47 who 
thought (Grass and I were of the 
same opinion) that something should 
be done against the Springer mono- 
poly. Springer lis a German press lord 
who, unlike (say) Lord Thomson, tries 
to direct 'the politics of his ediitors to 
a certain extent. Therefore we de- 
cided not to publish anything with 
any publications belonging ‘to ‘the 
Springer concern. 


BBC and Cold War 


This ‘is quite true, but I want 'to make 
it clear that Grass is by no means the 
only one who opposes Springer; the 
German left wing students, the SDS, 
are opposing Springer much more 
sharply ‘than Grass, and a Springer 
Tribunal to investigate the methods 
of the Springer concern has been set 
up. Grass, ‘true ‘to his orthodox Social 
Democratic ‘convictions, is not sup- 
porting this Tribunal. That lis a great 
pity, but as regards Springer the 
differences between Grass and myself 
are tactical and not basic. 

Mayer: Would you say thal 'the atti- 
tude of the Springer press had any 
real influence in Berlin on the public 
attitude towards ‘the students, and 
could it (as 'in fact has been lindicated 
in some quarters) have caused the 


the NTS, ‘it was this that gave impe- 
tus to the idea of a “Third Force” 
and produced the slogan “ Neither 
Stalin nor Hitler ”. 
The chaos of repatriation following 
the war provided just the opportunity 
that was needed to multiply ‘contacts 
and reorganise their forces. By 1950 
the NTS had become so active that 
they constituted for the first time a 
very real thorn in the side of 'the 
KGB and the Soviet government, a 
thorn ‘that sooner or later had ‘to be 
publicly acknowledged and fought. 
The KGB chose later and found that 
their hairy baby had grown into a 
gorilla. 
Not |till tthe show ‘trial of Gerald 
Brooke, arrested on an NTS mission, 
were the KGB willing ‘to 'take decisive 
public measures against such an or- 
ganisation, the mere acknowledging 
of whose exlistence would be a severe 
embarrassment to ‘the projected 
tranquility of the Soviet state. But 
this does not mean that ‘in ‘the pre- 
ceding years the KGB regarded the 
as anything other than ‘the 
gravest tthreat ito 'the state’s control 
over the people. 


Underground 

The organisation claims to have iin its 
possession a secret MVD (Soviet 
“Special Branch”) report of 1953, 
titled “‘ Orientation on the Anti-Soviet 
Organisation NTS”, whiich concludes 
that ‘it is “the only emigre organisa- 
tion actively functioning on the terri- 
tory of 'the Soviet Union”; and this 
report was undoubtedly set agaiinst a 
background of intensive (though 
secret) anti-NTS action by the KGB. 
The literature of NTS is full of allega- 
tions of 'the illegal imprisonment, tor- 
ture, and murder of their members, 
but ‘the validity of these allegations 
is difficult to ascertain. 

Suffice it ‘to say ‘that ‘increasingly 
effective countermeasures by the 
KGB forced the adoption of more 
stringent precautions, more conspira- 
torial programming ‘in order to pre- 
kind of police reaction that caused 
the death of the student Benno 
Ohnesorg? 


Friep: Yes, I ‘think that the attitude 
of the Springer press, which had for 
months waged a campaign inciting 
the population against the students 
and describing them as criminal ele- 
ments, had a great deal to do with 
this. It is of course terribly difficult 
to say ‘if it was directly because of 
them that Benno Ohnesorg died. In- 
cidentally, a short ttime before this 
Grass had very misguidedly written 
and published a poem jin which he 
asked who was paying for this clever 
and booing elite, by which he meant 
the poor ‘taxpayer having to pay for 
the students. It was not only the 
Springer press that made foolish 
attacks against left-wing students; I 
am sure that, after what happened 
on June 2, Grass regretted having 
written this poem. 

Mayer: While I was ‘in Germany re- 


cently I myself took part ‘in a panel. 


discussion on right-wing radicalism 
in Germany. We have now read quite 
a Jot on ‘the speeches of Von Tadden, 
of the newly formed NPD and the 
election results, and the danger of 
extreme right-wing nationalism, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact ‘that the 
Communist Party is outlawed in Ger- 
many. What ‘do you think ‘is 'the real 
crux of the matter here? Is the dan- 
ger really lin ‘the new NPD, or is the 
situation rather different to what iit is 
generally supposed to be? 

Friep: I do not think 'that ‘it 'is manly 
the NPD, though they have gained so 
much strength that they are not 'to be 
ignored asa source of danger. I think 
that it is the general policy of the 
“Grand Coalition” in Germany, by 
and large based on being ‘a good fol- 
lower of ‘the Americans on anti- 
Communism in a pretty blatant form. 
These policies in themselves ‘tend to 
make right-wing reactions respect- 
able, thereby encouraging the NPD 


vent detection. An NTS policy docu- 
ment states: 


“In January 1949 the Council of 
NTS adopted a special resolution 
‘concerning this new step. The new 
attack was launched on the basis 
of a new revolutionary strategy, ‘the 
molecular theory. Briefly, this in- 
volves a decentralised underground 
revolutionary organisation within 
the USSR, composed of a great 
number of very small units of two 
or three persons. For safety ‘these 
units do not maintain direct ‘con- 
tact with one another, but make 
their presence known by certain 
specific acts. All follow the same 
basic strategy and carry out instruc- 
tions relayed by short-wave radio, 
leaflets, and sometimes by courier 


even if the Social Democrats would 


certainly not have intended that con- 
sciously. 

Once the NPD had formed, a new 
argument came up, namely: “Oh we 
must elect somewhat more right-wing 
leaders and have a slightly more 
right-wing programme than we would 
otherwise have had, ‘in order to take 
ithe wind out of ithe sails of the NPD ”, 
and this of course gives a further 
push to ‘the right. It doesn’t work, 
because if ‘itt comes ‘to having “ good ” 
right-wing policy, a radical right-wing 
party like the NPD can do so much 
better than the “Grand Coalition”. 
So they are doing a very self-destruc- 
tive piece of nonsense by steering this 
course. 

Mayer: I should like 'to end with a 
personal question. I understand that 
you have given in your notice to the 
BBC now and that you intend to leave 
the German Service where you've 
been working for 17 years broadcast- 
ing to Eastern Germany. I understand 
that you have taken 'this decision on 
political grounds, on matters of 
principle. Is that correct? 

FRIED: Yes, that is quite correct. You 
see, when I started working for the 
German Service of the BBC there was 
Stalin ruling iin 'the Soviet Uniion, and 
Stalinism ‘in the socialist countries in 
Central and Eastern Europe, and ‘the 
Vietnam war hadn't developed yet or 
at least hadn’t fully come to our con- 
sciousness in Europe. Now ‘the posi- 
tion iis very different. But I do not 
feel that the German Service of the 
BBC has fully gone with the times. I 
think that it still makes far too much 
Cold War propaganda and generally 
pretty crude anti-Communist propa- 


ganda. 

Not everything they do can be des- 
criibed as such, but more than I should 
like to be associated with; though I 
personally have been given every 
freedom ‘to voice my socialist and 
anti-Cold War opinions in ‘this pro- 
gramme for several years. 


from Revolutionary Headquarters 

outside the USSR.” 
Today tthe NTS have their head- 
quarters in Paris and a bank account 
in Switzerland, together with a pub- 
lishing house in Frankfurt which pro- 
duces their weekly newspaper Possev 
(The Sowing), ‘and a Russian language 
newspaper Volya (Freedom), plus 
volumes of books, pamphlets, and 
leaflets. 


“Solidarism” 


In 1965 the “Foreign Friends of 
NTS” were established with head- 
quarters in Petersham, Surrey, and a 
bi-monthly magazine, The Beil. The 
NTS have their own radio station 
“Radio Free Russia” which beams 
propaganda on constantly changing 
wavelengths to counter jamming to 
all parts of Russia. They have de- 
veloped cheap plastic and rubber 
printing mats, so thin that tthey can 
be sent into Russia by letter post, re- 
ducing the risk of interception. Leaf- 
lets not produced internally in this 
way are printed atthe NTS publishing 
house, in script to simulate hand- 
writing and ‘minus staples which 
could be detected electronically; these 
then follow the same route as the 
printing mats. 

Since tens of thousands of letters 
flow into the Soviet Union daily, effec- 
tive mail censorship by the KGB be- 
comes extremely difficult. As far as 
activity beyond the mere dissemina- 
tion of literature ‘is concerned, infor- 
mation from the organisation is im- 
possible to elicit, but they vehemently 
deny that their field of operation in- 
cludes sabotage, terrorism, or assas- 
sination. However, the tone of NTS 
literature, their avowal to overthrow 
the Soviet state, and their insistence 
that armed uprising is not precluded 
from the methods by means of which 
it is intended to achieve this objec- 
tive, casts some doubt (to say the 
least) on ‘their non-violent intentions. 
Another subject on which the NTS is 
similarly reticent ‘is that of finance. 
Allegations are numerous and con- 
stantly claim that NTS is backed by 
Western intelligence agencies, a 
claim that is strongly denied by the 
organisation. In a letter to me from 
the head of “Foreign Friends of 
NTS ”, however, ‘it appears that NTS 
were backed financially by 'the United 
States Central Intelligence Agency 
but that they split with the CIA in 
1949 when NTS refused to supply 
them with information of an espion- 
age character. 

Similar links with the British Intelli- 
gence Service are thought to have 
existed (particularly substantiated by 
the publication of extracts from Bri- 
tish documents in Krasnaya Zvezda) 
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Above, Radio Free Russia, improvised 
in the back a truck somewhere out- 
side Russia. 


but the NTS claim to have severed 
such connections in 1956 for much 
the same reason. Since it appears ‘that 
NTS do not publish financial accounts, 
the speculation as to the source of 
their income is bound to continue, 
considering the probable cost (could 
easily be six figures) of such vast 
operations as are mounted by NTS. 
Reticence gives way to a certain 
vagueness where ‘the political pro- 
gramme of the NTS is concerned. 
Stressing ‘that in no way do ‘they see 
themselves as a political party (“we 
are, more accurately, a Soviet NLF ”’) 
they admit to policies in West Euro- 
pean terms similar to those of the 
Labour and Social Democratic parties. 
NTS refers to its belief as “ Solidar- 
ism ” and has described it as follows: 
“Unlike Communism, Solidarism 
is a twentieth-century answer to 
present day issues. It rejects a 
purely materialisic approach to 
social, economic, and political prob- 
lems. It postulates that man, not 
matter, is 'the chief problem today. 
It rejects the concept of class war- 
fare and hatred, and seeks to re- 
place this outworn principle with 
the ‘idea of cooperation (solidarity), 
brotherhood, Christian ‘tolerance, 
and charity. Solidarism believes in 
the innate dignity of the individual 
and seeks to safeguard as inalien- 
able rights his freedom of speech, 
conscience, and political organis- 
ation.” 
An issue of The Bell from May 1965, 
anticipating the day when the Soviet 
state has been overthrown, has ‘his 
to say about the constitution of the 
subsequent society: 
“The aim lis clearly: a government 
which is representative and which 
upholds the rule of law and res- 
pects the freedom of the individual. 
The NTS advocates self-determina- 
ition through internationally super- 
vised plebiscites for areas with a 
strong separatist sentiment. For the 
rest of the country the NTS pro- 
gramme envisages a hierarchy of 
selected territorial authorities with 
varying degrees of autonomy 
amounting, in some cases, to almost 
complete internal self-government. 
Freedom of conscience, of religious 
belief, and practice is to be guaran- 
teed to all citizens.” 
As can be seen, NTS is not an extreme 
right-wing group seeking to restore 
the old pre-Revolution order to the 
Soviet Union, but an attempt 'to estab- 
lish minimum individual rights to 
Soviet citizens within the limited con- 
text of governmental systems and 
power blocs. 
Next week: “ NTS, Gerald Brooke, and 
the Russian Writers ”. 
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The FBI and an 


Thomas Carter, aged 26, was almost a 
John Doe stereotype of the patriotic 
All American boy. He left a Federal 
Bureau of Investigation clerical job 
to serve four years in the United 
States Air Force and after this faith- 
ful service to Old Glory and the “ free 
world” (which still includes Spain, 
Portugal, Greece, and South Africa) 
returned to his job as an FBI clerk 
at the meagre salary of $14,930 per 
annum (about £5,225), 


Unfortunately, after four weeks of 
civilian employment an anonymous 
informer wrote ito his employers 
charging that Mr Carter (a bachelor) 
had been immoral enough to keep a 
young lady in his flat overnight. Ob- 
viously, no employer is _ better 
equipped to investigate such an appal- 
ling charge than the FBI; and using 
the experience gained in their suc- 
cessful years of investigating pacifists, 
socialists, and communists (and simi- 
lar riff-raff) and their less successful 
years of ‘investigating the Ku Klux 
Klan, they were soon able to check 
that a violation of the strict FBI 
moral code had taken place. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the FBI, had little 
hesitation in dismissing Carter, on the 
grounds that his conduct was “un- 
becoming an employee of this 
bureau”, 

Mr Hoover, an essentially kindly man, 
decided not ‘to bring Carter before 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, but the shameless ex-All 
American sued for reinstatement on 
the grounds that only “spooning and 
necking” had gone on, and that 
nothing baser had transpired. The 
Court rejected the plea for reinstate- 
ment, stating that such indiscretion 
merited discharge. 


Mr Carter took ‘the case to the Court 
of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia, and in Judge Leventhal found 
something of a champion. The Judge 
pointed out that under the Uniform 
Military Training Act, returning 
servicemen are permitted time to 
adjust to changed conditions in civil- 
ian jobs. Baseball teams had had to 
maintain returning ex-service players 
till they reached the proper physical 


Harry McCormack 


playing condition, and ex-servicemen 
who had adopted premarital petting 
customs in the services might well 
have the legal right (reasoned the 
Judge) to continue the practice for a 
short period on return, particularly 
in view of the strict FBI standards 
(one presumes ithat the short period 
“i have to be defined in Washing- 
on). 

“Many people lin the services think 
that premarital petting iin private is 


not offensive,” said the Judge, and 
(entering the wild realms of conjec- 
ture) “maybe even officers would do 
it.” At which stage the court retired 
for a period of judicial meditation 
and the result is not yet to hand. How- 
ever, one feels that the salutary ex- 
perience of being Hoovered by the 
FBI will leave ‘its mark on Thomas 
Carter. The next 'time a young lady 
asks 'the fatal question, ‘“‘ Do you love 
me?”, he will remember the FBI 


un-American activity 


Moral Code and refuse to answer, 
pleading the Fifth Amendment: ‘that 
his answer may incriminate him with 
the authorities. 

Incidentally, iit ‘is interesting ‘to note 
a British case loosely parallel to this. 
In the Army a nude soldier was found 
chasing a girl visitor round ‘the corri- 
dors of the barracks. His successful 
defence at the resulting court martial 
was that “he was suitably dressed 
for ‘the sport he was engaged |in.” 


Mini-tanks, chemicals to quell riots: 
police mean business... big business 


Roger Barnard writes: One key sen- 
tence in Lyndon Johnson’s State of 
the Union address on January 17 was: 
“The American people have had 
enough of rising crime and lawless- 
ness in ‘this country”. According to 
Alistair Cooke, in last Friday’s Guard- 
ian, it brought the most resounding 
round of applause from Congressmen 
throughout the entire speech. 


Johnson’s sentiments are clearly 
geared, with the coming election in 
mind, to ‘the rising fear of lawless- 
ness, riots, and general mayhem iin 
the streets ‘that besets increasing 
numbers of the American middle 
class as the political and_ social 
climate deteriorates. It is hardly sur- 
prising, therefore, ‘that a number of 
military hardware companies are now 
putting on to the market some really 
monstrous devices for “ riot conttrol ”. 
The New York Times on January 18 
reproduced ‘three advertisements 
from company catalogues from which 
American police departments pur- 
chase their gear and ammunition. 
Each advert pictured new and bizarre 
models of armoured cars. 


One of 'them is tthe AAT Corporation’s 
armoured riot control vehicle. Other 
models ‘include ‘the Bauer Ordnance 
armoured police car and Cadillac 
Gage’s Commando. The adverts speak 
quite explicitly of each of these de- 


vices as being built solely for the 
purpose of dealing with “civil dis- 
turbance”. The sales talk for the 
Bauer Ordnance model, for example, 
goes like this: 
“Protect the lives of your police. 
Put out ‘the small fires with fog or 
foam. Mark the ‘trouble makers 
with dyes. Move 'the crowds with 
water-based ‘irritants. Keep the 
crowds away from ‘the car with 
electricity. Drive the snipers out of 
hiding with tear gas grenades. 
Break up crowds with smoke.” 


“The new BOA police car will stop 
30-06 rifle bullets at point blank 
range. It has a 360 dg turret that will 
mount a machine gun, riot gun, water 
cannon, flame thrower, and grenade 
launcher. The body ‘is protected by 
high voltage electricty and is designed 
to protect against Molotov Cocktails. 
It can be used to control riots or just 
to patrol the rough districts.” 


According to Cooke, the early sales 
for these cars are going briskly. The 
Virginia State Police have bought six 
of them, and Los Angeles is building 
its own armoured cars on similar 
lines at $7,000 each. Philadelphia is 
purchasing ‘the new standard models. 
But these armoured monsters are 
only the most conspicuous of the 
technological arsenal with which 


American ‘police departments ‘are now 
“experimenting ”: “ There is a lively 
business ‘in riot helmets, old armoured 
cars, helicopters, and other routine 
equipment.” 


And there are even weirder inven- 
tions. “‘ There is a new chemical - BP 
for Banana Peel - which can be 
sprayed on streets to make them un- 
navigable. There is a ‘ceramic body 
armour’, a kind of sheath to protect 
policemen against snipers. There is a 
high-frequency blower that delivers a 
banshee howl beyond the tolerance of 
the human ear. There are spray guns 
that emit chemicals which temporarily 
disable ‘the victims.” 

In brief, as America moves closer and 
closer towards ther political apoca- 
lypse on the race and Vietnam ‘issues, 
so does ‘the likelihood of organised 
stormtrooping on ‘the streets come 
nearer and nearer. And make no mis- 
take: these weapons of actual physi- 
cal repression and control are not 
only going to ‘be used against black 
rebellions, but also, when the time is 
deemed necessary by government, 
against war protesters and resisters 
too. Bring these dandy little armoured 
cars and spray guns together with 
half a million anti-war demonstrators 
at Johnson’s Democratic Convention 
in Chicago ‘this Summer, and you have 
something very ugly indeed. 


THE TORPOR-SAVAGE 


“For a multitude of causes, unknown to 
former times, are now acting with a combined 
force to blunt the discriminating powers of the 
mind, and, unfitting it for all voluntary exer- 
tion, to reduce it to a state of almost savage 
torpor ” (William Wordsworth). 


Dreams can’t open the earth, 
They aren’t ploughs. 


The torpor-savage 
Has forgotten caves 
And stone paintings. 


In his starched suit and tie 
He has forgotten everything, 
Even blood spilled 

To buoy up his markets. 


Like the waxed paint of his car 
He lifts beans and peas 


From freezers. 

He lifts ducks and cows 

From freezers. 

They are pastel 

Like the houses which excite 
His stomach. 

They can be swallowed softly 
As the turf beneath golf balls. 


He has forgotten everything, 
Even blood spilled 
To buoy up his markets. 


At rest in a hammock 

He pilots the planet. 

Like napkin rings 
Headlines form his thought. 
He fears his pocket of silver 
Turning to garbage. 

With scholar’s addiction 


He feels his purpose grow blunt. 


The torpor-savage 
Hag forgotten caves 
And stone paintings. 


Only white fence 

Defends his dahlias. 
Thirst lights the street 

On his block. 

Colour flounders 

Between men. 

The black law of robes 
Trots briefly through rage. 
In secret 

He prays for red pavement 
While enemies load guns. 


He has forgotten everything, 
Even blood spilled 
To buoy up his markets. 


The torpor-savage is the lion 
Of seven continents. 

His troops patrol streets 

In lands where moles 

March through tunnels 

With fists raised against him. 
His installations are smashed 
For supporting filth. 

The moles chant and plead 
To own the gutter he owns. 


The torpor-savage 
Has forgotten caves 
And stone paintings. 


He feels a white burden 
Which he doesn’t want. 


Dreams can’t open the earth, 
They aren’t ploughs. 


But he won’t become 
A geranium, 


Sicily quake: 
Dolci blames 
disaster on 
neglect 


Danilo Dolci has issued a statement 
from Sicily describing the earthquake 
devastation which hit the island on 
January 15 as the outcome of “ mur- 
derous neglect”. Two hundred people 
have died, 500 are seriously injured, 
and forty to fifty thousand are home- 
less. 
In a press release dated January 19, 
he writes: 
“The disaster is the outcome almost 
completely of the extreme poverty 
of the area. Had the houses been 
constructed with the necessary 
reinforced concrete and steel to 
make them solid and resistant - in 
fact, had the houses that were hit 
been truly habitable - in all proba- 
bility there would have been no 
victims. 
“Therefore, it is not a question of 
inevitable misfortune, but rather, 
it is painful and truthful to say, 
murderous neglect.” 
The “ political-economic-social organi- 
sation’, he says, did not want and 
was not able to eliminate the poverty. 


Dolci has travelled all over the disas- 
ter area, talking with thousands of 
people. He says that little action was 
taken by the authorities to warn the 
population of the impending disaster 
that followed the first few tremors. 
Now, he suggests, it is important that 
relief funds be distributed within 
* the organically planned development 
of the area”, rather than being “ dis- 
orderly dispersed by the old cliente- 
lage system ”’. 

The most generous and efficient help 
to the area has come from private 
relief groups rather than the Italian 
regional and national authorities, he 
says. The homes of several of Dolci’s 
social workers in Sicily have been 
damaged by the earthquake, but two 
of the three dams that have been 
built suffered no damage and the 
other has sustained slight cracks. 


NZ and SEATO 


Richard Matthews writes: New Zea- 
land will be the scene of hot inter- 
national politicking this April - pro- 
bably for the first time in its mori- 
bund political life. 

In Wellington, the nation’s capital, the 
meeting of the eight SEATO countries 
will be drafting resolutions of solid- 
arity for the Vietnam war while down 
the road a major conference of 
“doves” will be condemning the in- 
tervention of the United States and 
Other SEATO states in the Vietnam 
war. They will also be conducting a 
wider debate on the immorality and 
inherent dangers of US foreign policy 
throughout the world. 

This latter conference is to be called 
Peace, Power and Politics in South- 
East Asia and by the initial interest 
Shown in Australia, Europe and 
America it is almost certain to draw 
more attention than the imperialist 
oriented SEATO partners. 
Invitations have already been ac- 
cepted by Conor Cruise O’Brien, Dr 
Felix Greene and the China historian, 
C. P. Fitzgerald, of the Australian 
National University. Jean Paul Sartre 
and Mary McCarthy are among others 
who have been invited. A large slice 
of the conference funds has been 
collected so far (about £5,000 is 
needed) but anti-Vietnam groups all 
over south-east Asia are working to 
raise money. 

In London last week the group called 
Australians and New Zealanders 
Against the Vietnam War (ANZAVW) 
Officially supported the conference 
and decided to offer 50 per cent of its 
teach-in takings to the project. 


Non-violent team in 
Cambodian border incidents 


Non-Violent Action in Vietnam, the 
group of 25 people at present in Cam- 
bodia, has recently spent two days in 
the border area between Cambodia 
and South Vietnam, in the province 
of Svay Rieng. We shall be running a 
fuller report of what they saw next 
week. Here, Pat Arrowsmith writes 
from Phnom Penh. 


Pat Arrowsmith reports: We’re just 
back from our two day visit to the 
border. I suppose we actually were in 
some potential danger a couple of 
times. At one place near the frontier 
we all jumped up from dinner and 
rushed out to see US helicopters 
raiding a couple of miles or so away. 
We learnt later that they had been 
firing rockets on the Cambodian side 
of the frontier. 


Yesterday we went to a village right 
up on the border, which we were told 
is very dangerous. The village was 
destroyed and now machine gun 
attacks are made almost every day on 
the new village currently in process 
of being built. Nothing much _hap- 
pened while we were briefly there, 
though there was the sound of distant 
explosions and puffs of smoke from 
over in South Vietnam, and there 
were the odd planes droning about. 

We are trying - but without a great 
deal of hope - to persuade them to let 
us go and install ourselves in this 
village to help re-build it. We haven’t 
much hope of this, though, because 
the other day some of us were sum- 
moned from our beds at 7 am to go 
to see the Prime Minister at 7.30. He 
made it plain on this occasion that 
they wanted us out of Cambodia as 
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soon as possible after we got back 
from visits of observation. 
Right now the group is divided be- 
tween those who want to go home now 
that nothing much further seems 
possible here, and those who want to 
try and take some form of non- 
violent direct action now we are here. 
Possible actions include persuading 
the NLF to let us into their area as 
a fact-finding mission/non-violent 
resence; attempting to obstruct a US 
se in South Vietnam or Thailand; 
or, the latest possibility, joining up 
with the Phoenix crew for combined 
direct action from the sea - perhaps 
at Da Nang. 
In any event, it is likely that a sub- 
stantial number of us will go to Hong 
Kong in the near future - about the 
only alternative to merely returning 
to Britain. 


THE GUTTERSNIPER: from Thomas De Baggio in Washington 


War profits watchdog killed 


War profiteers are positively drooling 
at the thought of it. ; 


The government watchdog on excess 
war profiteering, the Renegotiation 
Board, is about to go out of business. 
If Congress fails to renew its legisla- 
tive charter, the board will gasp its 
last life-breath on June 30. 


Since last year Representative Henry 
Gonzalez of Texas has been urging 
Congressional action on a proposal to 
bring the board’s dwindling powers 
back to Korean war levels. Little 
attention has been paid his efforts and 
his proposed legislation has been way- 
laid for the last ten months in the 
stuffy alcove of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 


Lined up against the bill are the very 
companies which the board polices, 
the big defence contractors whose 
combined sales exceed $125 million a 
day. Their lobbyists scurry about the 
Capitol urging Congressmen to forget 
the Renegotiation Board, let it die, or 
failing that, to further limit its 
powers. 


Proponents of the Gonzalez bill feel 
that the President has been needlessly 
reticent concerning the board’s exist- 
ence. On November 29, Gonzalez 
wrote Johnson requesting “your 
personal interest and leadership ” in 
guiding the bill. He has received no 
public reply. 

One would suppose from the silence 
that the Gonzalez proposal is harsh, 
innovative or restrictive. That is 
hardly the case. But in asking for a 
return to Korean war authority he is 
going against the prevailing currents. 
The effect of his legislation would 
triple the number of contractors 
coming under board scrutiny. An esti- 
mated additional 6 to 7 billion dollars 
a year in defence contracts would 
come under investigation. Last year 
the board reviewed $33.1 billion. 


Current Defence Department spend- 
ing has soared to $46 billion a year, 


$3 billion more than the Korean War 


record high. 
During the Korean war, the Renego- 


tiation Board uncovered excess war |; 
profiteering by contractors to the ;: 


tune of $150 million annually. Since 
then a series of legislative amend- 
ments has constricted the board’s 
authority and personnel. Man-power 
in 1953 reached 742. It has dwindled 
to an understaffed 178. 

The original Renegotiation Act of 
1942 set a “floor” of $100,000. This 
meant that each year all corporations 
who did business of $100,000 or more 


were required to file annually with 
the board if they held defence or cer- 
tain other agency contracts. The filing 
is a report of the year’s business with 
the government that is covered by the 
law. The law also set forth standards 
for determining excess profits. 


The $100,000 floor was quickly raised 
to $500,000. A special Senate commit- 
tee to investigate the national defence 
programme admitted it was a mistake 
to have raised the floor. ‘“ Excess 
profits on $100,000 of business were 
very possible,” the committee re- 
ported, recalling “our wartime 
experience.” 


During the Korean war the floor was 
lowered to $25,000. It is now $1 
million and lobbists are urging Con- 
gress to up it to $5 million. 


The fluctuating floor has proved to be 
an expensive loophole for the tax- 
payer. To avoid renegotiation, sharp 
profiteers organise four or five com- 


ies each doing less than renegotia- 
eth isiieee with the government. It 
is to their advantage to have a high 
floor to keep the investigative nose of 
the watchdog from their fat profits. 


The little Renegotiation Board works 
quietly and in great secrecy. The re- 
quired statementst from corporations 
coming under the law are confiden- 
tial, more confidential than income 
tax returns. A finding against a com- 
pany is not made public unless it goes 
to court. This serves to hide effec- 
tively from public view war profiteer- 
ing by a number of large companies. 
In nine out of ten cases when the 
board renders a finding against a 
corporation the excess profits are 
voluntarily refunded or price reduc- 
tions made. 


There is no way to tell how many 
businesses have been kept honest by 
the board’s mere existence. 


© Thomas De Baggio, 1968 


Theodorakis: “No compromise’ 


PRR IN SES 


Mikis Theodorakis, the Greek composer and politician, is reunited with his 


family on release from jail. But there was some confusion between the Greek 
junta and their ex-prisoner as to whether he had agreed to abstain from 


politics, Theodorakis was quoted thus: 


“J have made no compromise with the 


government. I was freed because the government wanted.to release me...I 
have not signed any papers pledging to abstain from politics but my first wish 
now is to be calm and concentrate on my music.” He has not been granted an 
amnesty; his trial on charges of plotting to overthrow the regime has simply 


been postponed. 
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Two views of Pop and Pop Art 


ALBERT HUNT 


Swearing at the world 


I find it hard to reply to Roger 
Barnard (“Letters”, January 19). 
When someone you respect accuses 
you of “colossal moral stupidity”; 
puts into your mouth statements that 
you didn’t make and then calls them 
. “lunatic”; and sums it all up by 
writing of your “ well-bred inanity ”: 
then it’s difficult to conduct a rational 
argument. I’m sorry if Roger Barnard 
thought that I was questioning his 
integrity. I certainly never intended 
to imply that he was part of a racket, 
and if my hastily written letter read 
that way, I apologise. But let me try 
and make myself clear. 


Roger Barnard goes ‘to ‘an exhibition 
with certain expectations. He wants 
to see attempts to universalise and 
transcend, and he asks for “‘interior- 
ity, subjectivity, spirituality, instruc- 
tion, edification, education, correction, 
contemplation, or special experience.” 
I don’t happen to share his interest 
in universality, or his concern for 
interior spirituality; but that is not 
the point. The point iis that to take 
such expectations to a gallery ‘is ‘to 
accept ‘the already inflated  self- 
importance of the art world: ‘and to 
this extent it’s taking part in the 
game. 

An art exhibition at tthe moment 
seems to me 'to have two functions: 
one, to sell pictures, which in our 
society is a legitimate occupation; 
two, to enable you to show your work 
to a handful of people whose opinion 
you respect (mainly fellow practition- 
ers) so that their comments might be 
practically helpful. In the absence of 
any agreed language of painting, I 
am questioning whether art can com- 
municate beyond this with any degree 
of precision. No doubt some painters 
would like ‘to ‘think that they are 
making major statements about 
human existence, but we can only 
judge this by talking about their 
actual paintings. 

And ‘this brings me to my second 
point. For in castigating Lichtenstein, 
and in writing about the Beatles, 
Roger Barnard has a lot to say about 
what art and revolution should be 
doing in the abstract, but very little 


to say about paintings and songs. And. 


when I do refer to a_ painting 
(Picasso’s “ Guernica ”’) he first of all 
distorts what I said, and then dis- 
misses his own distortion with an 
insult. 
I did not say that Picasso wasn’t try- 
ing to say something about war in 
“ Guernica ”. He 'tells us he was, and 
he clearly felt as strongly as anybody 
else about the bombing. What I am 
saying is that, whatever his intentions, 
his picture doesn’t tell me anything 
about Guernica at.all. 
Let me 'try to explain. The other day 
I was looking through a collection of 
Pace Le eee about the effects of 
ritish bombing in Germany. There 
was a picture of tthe firestorm at 
Dresden which was as “ beautiful ” as 
a lot of abstract paintings. But there 
were also pictures which gave you 
meaningful information. In Hamburg, 
for example, all the victims lying iin 
the streets were carrying suitcases; 
by the end of the raids everyone must 
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have been living only with what they 
could carry. In another picture a 
woman looks down at a wounded 
British airman, whose face is twisted 
with pain: the woman ‘is dressed in 
black; she is wearing widow’s weeds. 
Another picture shows a gymnasium- 
like building, in which the methodical 
authorities have stacked suffocated 
children iin rows. You are suddenly 
aware of how, in the German cities, 
collecting dead children could become 
a normal occupation. 


These photographs confront the 
reality of the bombing offensive with 
the same mixture of passion and cool 
curiosity that one finds in Goya’s 
“Disasters of War”. Compared with 
these photographs, what can ‘“ Guer- 
nica”, the most famous bombing 
painting of all time, 'tell us? 
What iit ‘tells me is how Picasso drew 
a horse, a bull and a lamp iin (was ‘it?) 
1937. He drew them very ‘interest- 
ingly, just as, at other times, 'and even 
more interestingly, he drew women. 
And I don’t 'in any way mean ‘this as 
a sneer. I believe ‘that Picasso is a 
great entertainer; I enjoy his paint- 
ings. Only I don’t believe that “ Guer- 
nica” carries the weight of a major 
statement about war. And ‘if Picasso 
had ‘any ‘intention of influencing 
events, he was not very successful. 
Those who shared his horror 'in 1937 
went on to destroy every major city 
in Germany by 1945; and the nation 
that now houses his masterpiece ‘is 
Apes Guernicas ‘in Vietnam every 
ay. 
Which brings me to my third point. 
For, of ‘course, I’m not talking about 
Picasso’s picture at all. ’'ve never 
seen it, and I don’t fea ee Roger 
Barnard has. We’re talking about 
reproductions, which artists usually 
say are no substitutes. And doesn’t 
this iitself tell us something about 
painting as a social anachronism? Att 
a time when words and pictures can 
be disseminated at will, painting re- 
mains sacred and ‘individual, physic- 
ally separated from our everyday ex- 
perience. The Russian constructivists 
are almost alone among contemporary 
artists 'in seeing art ‘as a ‘twentieth 
century tool. Mayakovski had no in- 
hibitions about the sacredness of his 
art. Some of his greatest work took 
the form of posters, magazine covers 
and sweet wrappings. They are 
zsthetically more exciting ‘than any 
exhibition I have ever seen, but the 
zsthetics are a byproduct. Mayakov- 
ski really was concerned with precise 
communication. 
I believe that painting (by which I 
mean painting done for art exhibi- 
tions) has a certain but limited func- 
tion, and that painters could only 
gain by admitting ‘this. Tt can create 
unique visual metaphors (Magritte); 
it can delight and disturb ‘the mind 
through the senses (Max Ernst); it 
can be entertaining and amusing 
(Klee and Picasso). But I believe that 
we ‘inflate its social importance, and 
in doing so crack the enjoyable Lich- 
tenstein nut with a sledgehammer. 
Moreover, while doing 'this, we neglect 
other areas which are more directly 
relevant. It’s typical of our tradition 
that in Peace News we've had theatre 
and film columns, and lots of art and 
book reviews, but never a regular 
television critic; John Ball even feels 
guilty about watching television in- 
stead of reading Dostoievsky. And I 
don’t think 'that this neglect is acci- 
dental. It reflects our failure to ‘affect 
the main stream of events all around 
us: ‘and also our lack of ‘any genuine 
curiosity. 
For example, ‘in his article on the 


Beatles (‘‘ The Beatles: Freedom For 
What?” January 19) Roger Barnard 
writes of “the new confusions, per- 
plexities, and threats which confront 
us in our unprecedented modern con- 
ditions of scientific technology, !inter- 
national mass communications, and 
statist power politics”. What he 
means is that technology has changed 
our experience; but the rhetoric re- 
veals ‘an emotional response. Instead 
of trying to examine ‘the precise way 
in which technology has changed the 
details of our experience, he conten'ts 
himself with swearing at the world 
and asking for interiority, transcen- 
dental values, and “the capacity to 
confront our own basic natures” 
(whatever a ‘basic nature may be). 
To my mind, this concern with “ in- 
teriority ” ‘is no more than a reflec- 
tion of our current political ‘impo- 
tence. A German writer comments: 
“After our experience during the 
bombing we can afford to smile 
when we hear people from coun- 
tries which were spared such hor- 
rors ‘talking about the ‘rootless- 
ness’ of 'the average inhabitant of a 
big town. That sort of bogey leaves 
us indifferent nowadays, because 
we saw how millions of people first 
became really ‘rootless’ precisely 


because they lost their homes in the 
big towns, because their four walls 
collapsed around them, and their 
roots were laid bare. It was the 
destruction of the alleged cause of 
their ‘ rootlessness’ which actually 
made ‘them rootless.” 
I think that we ought to look a bit 
more carefully at our own cliches. 
Which brings me back, paradoxically, 
to the Beatles. I agree that I used the 
word “revolutionary ” in too general 
a way. I ought 'to have kept ‘it ‘in a 
more precise context. The Beatles 
have changed the climate in which 
pop songs are written, performed, and 
distributed. It is now possible for 
songs ‘to be serious and intelligent 
and experimental and exciting and 
funny. And the gap between writing 
poetry and writing songs has at least 
been narrowed. This, 'to my mind, iis a 
revolutionary development. Given ‘the 


» chance, the Beatles might do 'the same 


for our reactionary film industry, And 
that ‘is more ‘important than whether 
or not they wear their joke MBEs. 


What, in three years, has changed my 
mind about ‘the Beatles? ‘“ Penny 
Lane”, “Strawberry Fields”, ‘the 
Sergeant Pepper album, and a Jot of 
interesting groups that the Beatles 
have made possible. 


Raymond Little 


Social critics 


Roger Barnard’s article on Roy Lich- 
tenstein and Pop Art (‘Don’t shoot 
the Painter” January 12) was a 
thoughtful and serious ‘attempt ‘to 
understand ‘the position and role of 
the artist 'today. I think, however, that 
while 'the Pop Art movement in 
general jis signified by a certain im- 
personal acceptance of our society, 
nevertheless there are artists of some 
integrity who are committed ‘to what 
amounts ‘to a critical appraisal of ‘this 
same society. Robert Rauschenberg, 
James Rosenquist, Jasper Johns, 
Andy Warhol and Claes Oldenburg 
are surely not mere technicians who 
view their world with languid accep- 
tance. 

Rauschenberg has created many 
works which clearly register his 
awareness of 'the destructive elements 
in American society. I would say that 
his paintings are, among other ‘things, 
instructive comments on Western 
culture. Warhol works in a very dif- 
ferent way, but his painting has a 
vicious quality which is ‘intended to 
underline ‘the horror of the ‘things 
which we accept. The chrome, the 
plastic, ‘the dots, black lines, and 
marks to be found in Pop paintings 
are not always there 'to be admired. 
The repetition in Warhol, and other 
artists, ‘is there ‘to repel. The attitude 
is nihilistic but understandable. 

I think that Lichtenstein, like Raus- 
chenberg, ‘is concerned with our 
world. In partcular ‘the recent ab- 
stracts, which are at the Tate exhi- 
bition, conjure up, with their hard 
brutal shapes and angularity, the 
horror which awaits us all just round 
the corner ‘in the form of a compu- 
terised, scientifically ‘totalitarian 
world. These ‘abstracts the prophetic 
works; they are certainly not cele- 
brating the here and now. The Pop 
Art movement cannot be dismissed 
as something which is merely fashion- 
able, because the movement does ‘con- 
tain a number of artists of sincerity 
who seem to be very much concerned 
with the quality of our society. 

Now let me ‘try to make clear the 


dilemma which confronts artists ‘to- 
day. The idea of “Art” jis fashlion- 
able. While ‘the ‘audience for painting 
and sculpture remains very small, the 
lives of artists and their actions and 
methods of work have a fascination 
which finds its form lin the inumerable 
books of reproductions and criticism 
which are published every year. It iis 
difficult for even a moderately suc- 
cessful artist not ‘to be over exposed, 
and when ‘this hapens his ideas and 
images can be quickly debased simply 
because the mass media ‘are not 
equipped, by their very nature, to 
handle the contemplative forms of 
painting and sculpture. He must re- 
member how few people see art in 
the flesh. These of course are formid- 
able problems, ‘but ‘in addiition ‘the 
Pop Artist ‘is using imagery which has 
a direct relationship to the aspects of 
the society which he tis attacking. No 
wonder his creations ‘can be easily 
swallowed by 'the mass media! 

Harold Rosenberg, in his book The 
Anxious Object, doubts ithe political 
usefulness of painting and sculpiure. 
“Art as a political weapon is, like 
other social powers, ‘taken out of the 
hands of the lindividuwal and made 
part of a collectively controlled 
apparatus.” Marcel Duchamp has saiid 
that in dealing with “‘the big mass 
against you”, art ‘is a “ second-fiddle 
social expression ”’. Whether we agree 
with these statements or not, I ‘think 
that we must confess that the artist 
today is in a peculiarly difficult posi- 
tion. And I must admit 'that I do not 
know if there is a solution 'to the 
problem. 


NO COMMENT 


Despite last week’s assurances, 
Personal Comment is not appear- 
ing this week, this time because 
Adrian Mitchell is still in Cuba at 
the International Cultural Congress 
and his copy has not yet reached us. 
Dare we promise that we will be 
back to normal by next week? 


Letters to 
the Editor 


Amnesty 


I hesitate to add to what must appear 
to most Peace News readers as a dead 
discussion. However the issue clearly 
remains alive; Terry Chandler, Mike 
Randle and Del Foley are still in 
prison and remain unadopted as 
“Prisoners of Conscience” by Am- 
nesty International, and the latest 
statement from Amnesty’s London 
HQ (Peace News January 19) hardly 
constitutes a new or valid argument 
supporting the position they have 
adopted. 

I can only reiterate my regret that 
Amnesty seems to prefer paying its 
respects to laws, local as well as ‘inter- 
national, rather than face the real 
issue and its responsibility in the 
light of the UN Declaration of Human 
Rights, articles 18 & 19, which is 
Amnesty’s only Charter. 

It is never too late. How can it be, 
when real people are concerned and 
in prison? And how real is the UN 
Convention on Diplomatic Immunity 
in this question? 

Is it ‘too much to hope that Amnesty 
will see its way to relinquishing the 
tenuous position they have now pub- 
licly adopted? 

Andrew Mann, 

c/o JCR, School of Oriental and 
African Studies, 

London University, WC1. 

Readers who ‘also feel that it is not 
too late, and consider this worth 
fighting for, can write to Amnesty 
International, Turnagain Lane, Far- 
ringdon St, London EC4 - Eds. 


As a passive supporter of both the 
work of Amnesty International and a 
reader of Peace News, I am confused. 
As far as I can see the questions 
posed by Andrew Mann as to Am- 
nesty’s failure to adopt the three men 


imprisoned for the part they may or 
may not have played in the Greek 
Embassy demonstration last April 
have not been answered by Amnesty’s 
statement in Peace News (January 
19). 

I always thought ‘that Amnesty’s 
fundamental concern - and indeed 
their raison d’etre - is to work for the 
release of ‘‘ Prisoners of Conscience ”. 
Are Chandler, Randle and Foley 
“Prisoners of Conscience” or not? 
Amnesty does not seem to have ans- 
wered this. I can only support Andrew 
Mann’s point that Amnesty has no 
reason to be bound by the UN Vienna 
Convention on Diplomatic Immunity 
and I cannot believe that this is 
Amnesty’s final answer. I ‘am sure 
that I am not the only Peace News 
reader who would like clarification 
from Amnesty on this point. 

Susanne Orbach, 

17 Pembridge Crescent, 

London W11. 


Amorality 


With reference to Francis Ellingham’s 
letter (January 19), if you try to have 
no morality you are simply repressing 
your self-criticism because you find 
it painful. Then you have to project it 
on to “ the Pharisees ” or denigrate it 
as hypocrisy and self-centredness. So 
you are not integrated but deeply 
split, and you do not understand and 
love the whole of yourself. 

The ordinary person who does wrong 
and feels sorry afterwards is not 
psychologically sick, because the con- 
flict of guilt and impulse is conscious. 
The person who tries to be amoral is, 
because he is keeping the conflict 
unconscious. 

Jane Darroch, 

9 Falcon Gardens, 

Edinburgh 10. 
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2 February, Friday 


LONDON WC2. 6 pm. French Church, Leicester 
Place. Mass for world peace, followed by re- 
freshments & talk and discussion in Friends 
Meeting House, 52 St Martin’s Lane, WC2., 
Kathleen Rowland: ‘‘ Christian and Arab in 
the Middle East ’’. PAX. 


3 February, Saturday 


BRISTOL. mornings. Queens Road. On sale 
Peace News and peace books. Helpers wel- 
comed, Chris Shellard. 


BRISTOL. 11 am. The Co-Op, Hartcliffe. Leaf- 
leting and loudhailer speaking on Vietnam, the 
pe Bomb, NATO. Bristol Peace Action 
ttee. 


LONDON. 2 to 9 pm. Goldsmith's College, 
Lewisham Way, New Cross. Vietnam Teach-In. 
Opening Chairman: Bishop of Woolwich. 
Speakers include: James Dickens MP, Dr 
Malcolm Caldwell, Cdr Edgar Young, Ralph 
Bond, Verdun Perl, George Kiloh, William 
Alexander, Alfred Lomax, Nguyen Van An and 
Diep Quan Hong (Minister and PRO of South 
Vietnam Embassy. Lewisham Vietnam Teach-In 
Committee. 


LONDON SWI10. 11 pm. Paris Pullman Cinema, 
Drayton Gardens (S Ken Tube). Late night 
showing ‘' Far from Vietnam '’. Sponsored by 
Kensington/Chelsea & Fulham/Hammersmith 
Councils for Peace in Vietnam. Tickets 7s 6d 
available from WES 6561 or PAR 7095. Few at 
box office. 


4 February, Sunday: 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. “ Salutation '’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz Club, all profits to CND. 


5 February, Monday 


BRIGHTON, 7.30 pm. Friends Mectings House, 
Ship Street. ‘‘Human Rights Year” Bishop 
Ambrose Reeves (late of Johannesburg). UNA. 


LONDON WIl. 7 pm. Flat 4, Clarendon Road. 
Notting Hill Anarchists. 


6 February, Tuesday 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Malvern 
Place, Kilburn Anarchists. 


7 February, Wednesday 


LEICESTER. 8 pm. 1 The Crescent, King Street. 
Leicester Project, libertarian/peace action & 
discussion. 


8 February, Thursday, 


BATH. 8 pm. Century House, 4 Pierrepont St. 
David Stayt, film: ‘‘CND Probes Iron Curtain. 
Leaflets in Red Square '’. Bath CND & YCND. 


BRIGHTON, 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfam lunch hour. 


HULL. 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, 
Freedom Folk'’ folksong, 
poetry, 


LEYTONSTONE. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road (near Green Man). Thelma Wolfe, 
Holiday slices of Sweden, PPU. 


LONDON SW4, 7.30 pm. 14 Clapham Court, 
Kings Avenue (Acre Lane end). South West 
London Libertarians. 


LONDON WC1. 7.45 pm. Friends International 
Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Place. ‘‘ De- 
velopment of Radical Opposition to War". 
Wolf Mendle, MA (Cantab) Lecturer tn War 
Studies, Kings College. 


NEW SOUTHGATE NIll1. 8 pm. Friends Meeting 
House, Waterfall Road. ‘‘A Quaker View of 
Peace and War.”’ Films & discussion. 


Lowgate. ‘* The 
ballads, blues & 


9 February, Friday 


HIGH WYCOMBE, 7 pm. Guild Hall, High Street. 
Teach-In on Vietnam, Speakers: Hugh Jenkins 
MP, G. B. Patterson, Rev S. Hinkes. Organised 
by Wycombe Vietnam Cttee. 


10 February, Saturday: 


HARLOW. 2.30 to 5.30 pm. Swimming Pool, 
First Avenue. Conference Essex & E. Herts 
Anarchists. All Libertarians & Peace Activists 
welcome. 


11 February, Sunday 


LONDON WS8. 3.30 pm. Essex Church Hall, 
Palace Gdns_ Terr, Notting Hill Gate. 
** Judaism ’’ Mrs. Joan Lawrence. 


12 February, Monday 


WORCESTER. 10 am to 6 pm. St. Swithin’s 
Church Hall, Church St. Exhibition of Photo- 
graphs. MACV. Admission 6d. 


17 February, Saturday 


USAF LAKENHEATH (near Newmarket). De- 
monstration organised by Cambridge Art & 
Tech College Peace Action Group. Support 
welcome from all quarters. Details later. 
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Personal 
CAN WE INTRODUCE you to friendship or 
marriage? Write in confidence to: The Christian 
Introduction Bureau, 3 Margaret Drive, Horn- 
church, Essex, 


GIRL WANTED as companion for European 
hitchhike including Greece, Summer 1968. 
David Saunders, age 23, 7 Cobb Road, Wey- 
bridge Surrey. 


JOBS AND ACCOMODATION needed for Ameri- 
can Draft Resisters. Box No 829. 


PEACE LOVING painter and decorator requires 
work urgently, reasonable rates, free estimates, 
ten per cent of all profiits donated to Peace 
News. Michael Shields, 152 Fortess Road, Tufnell 
Park, NW5. 


POETRY PUBLISHED. sae 
Geering, N/Lindfield, Sussex. 


PREGNANCY TESTS. Reliable and absolutely 
confidential. Write for free literature and con- 
tainer or send 35s and small urine sample to: 
Newsy Laboratories, 76 Shaftesbury Avenue, 


SELLOTAPE DISPENSERS and envelopes of 
many sizes and all kinds of stationery for 
personal, group or office use. Get all your 
supplies from Housmans (the Peace News 
booksellers), 5 Caledonian Rd, Kings Cross, 
London Nl. 

TYPING, manuscripts, theses etc. Sue Pottle, 4c 
Willow Buildings, Willow Road, NW3, SWI 4192. 


VISITORS WELCOME at Peace News and Hous- 
mans. 9.30 to 6 Monday to Friday (and Hous- 
mans all day Saturday). 5 Caledonian Rd, Kings 
Cross, London Nl. 


Breakthru, Ken 


WANTED quiet or musically noisy room for 
central London area. Dennis Gould, 56 Jack- 
son Avenue, Mickleover, Derby. 


CHINA. SACU (Society for Anglo Chinese 
Understanding) offers speakers/films on China 
to all organisations. Speakers have recently 
been in China or have expertise in aspects of 
Chinese political, social and cultural life. Write: 
24 Warren St, W1. 


UNITY THEATRE. Special members meeting, 
9 pm, Tuesday 6 February 1968. 


Publications 


CONTACT, a South African liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apar- 
theid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 12 
months 17s, Box 1979, Cape Town, SA. 


Situations wanted 


19 YEAR OLD progressive male seeks employ- 
ment, Anything reasonable considered. Dave 
Walsh, 150 Rydal Drive, Bexleyheath, Kent. 


Accommodation wanted 


UNFURNISHED 4/6 room flat, kitchen & bath- 
Toom required by 3 gentlemen willing to 
decorate, any area, good references, up to 
15 gns. Please contact: Kensho: Day, HOL 5824, 
evening, 586 2461. 


For sale 


POSTERS PRINTED BY HOUSMANS, quickly 
and cheaply. 50 size 20” X 15” for 69s post free. 
Quotations on request. Five day delivery ser- 
vice. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London 
Nl. 


WHAT A RECORD! Harold Wilson and the 
Party songsters in their 1964 General Election 
theme song ‘* Let’s Go With Labour ’’. Did they 
really promise these things? Get the record for 
2s 6d (postage 6d) from Housmans, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London Nil. 


Wanted 


ANARCHISTS, SYNDICALISTS, Libertarian or 
Pacifist Socialists to form Croydon, Norwood, 
Beckenham Libertarian Group. Contact Laurens 
Otter or Jim_ Radford, 5 Clock House Road, 
Beckenham, Kent. 


Theatres 


UNITY EUS 8647 ‘‘ Dirty Work at the Cross- 
roads ’’ Victorian Melodrama, Thu, Fri, Sat and 
Sun at 7.45 pm. Special Family Matinee on Sun 
at 3 pm. Tickets 5s, children 2s 6d. 


VIETNAM 


the political 
case for 
military 
withdrawal 


a PEACE NEWS PAMPHLET 
by Russell Johnson 


price 4d each, or 25s per 100 
(single copies postage 3d, for 12 or 
for 100 post free) 


housmans 


Peace News booksellers 
5 Caledonian Road, London NI. 
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Peace News 


an indepencent weekly 

Co-editors: Koger Barnard (Features) 
Peter Willis (Sub-editor) 
Bob Overy (News) 


Editorial Assistants: Kevin McGrath 
Joanalee Hurwitt 


Promotion: Richard Vaughan 
Peter Drinkwater 


Distribution: Richard Squirrell 


Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 
Ads/Diary: Barbara Higgins 
Accounts: Ivy Mister 

General Manager: Harry Mister 

5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N1. Telephone TER 4473 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: $ months lé 84, § menths 
82s 64, 1 year 63s. 

Abroad (sermail): 3 months 13s 84, @€ menths 
gis 4: 1 year @¢2. Add 10) p.e. for pam 
phieta, 


AIRMAIL EDITIONS 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 1@ 64, 
€ months 326 6d, 1 year 63s, 

India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 menths 
188 Sd, 6 months S6s 10d, 1 year 72s. 

Australia, Mew Zealand and Far East: 3 months 
20a 9d, 6 months 41g 24, 1 year 30s. 

North America: $10 a year te Peace News, ¢/e 
AFSC, 16@ North 15th St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


To 
Technological 
Barbarism 
or to 
a human 
Society ? 


a pamphlet on the present crisis 
issued by The Movement for a 
Democracy of Content. 


Obtainable free from: Contem- 
porary Press, 81 Old Park Ridings, 
London N21 
(mail only) 


New books from 
Housmans 


REPORT FROM IRON MOUNTAIN 
on the Possibility and Desirability 
of Peace 

A report sponsored and then sup- 
pressed by the US Govt, 18s (9d) 


NEW LEGIONS Donald Duncan 
(Ex US Sgt) 

The hard truth about Vietnam from 
an eyewitness 35s (1s) 


AIR-WAR VIETNAM Frank Harvey 
* America is a ‘have’ nation and 
we intend...” 5s (6d) 


VIETNAM Mary McCarthy 

3s 6d (6d) 
ON AGGRESSION Konrad Lorenz 
Now in paperback 10s 6d (9d) 


PENGUIN BOOK OF SATIRICAL 
VERSE Edited by Edward Lucie- 
Smith 6s (9d) 


THE COMEDIANS Graham Greene 
5s (6d) 


Available from: 


Housmans 


5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 
(please add postage as in brackets) 
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SIMON 
FIGHTS 


from front page 


Brigid Gifford of the Simon Commun- 
ity Trust. ‘“‘ We helped in the previous 
survey, and our figures were notice- 
ably higher than others. The govern- 
ment accept that we are more 
accurate.” . 
All hostes in the area were full during 
the nights of the survey. 
The inaccurate government figures 
mean that such policy as there is on 
a governmental level is based on a 
fundamental lack of appreciation of 
the scale of the problem. The un- 
willingness of many vagrants to use 
government hostels further disguises 
this - and is resulting in these being 
run down. 
In Tower Hamlets the Simon Com- 
munity Trust is fighting a desperate 
battle to keep open its Shelter in a 
converted shop in Sclater Street 
which for the past year has provided 
a home for eight meths drinkers, and 
former meths drinkers. 
The Tower Hamlets Council is deter- 
mined to close it down as “ prejudicial 
to the amenity of this area”. So far 
it’s been a legal battle, with the 
Council trying everything from de- 
claring the building a Dangerous 
Structure - which was temporarily de- 
feated by moving two doors along the 
road - to serving a notice for over- 
crowding, which was thrown out by 
Shoreditch County Court. 
The latest move by the council is to 
serve an enforcement notice giving 
until the end of March for the trust to 
stop using the buildings as shelters. 
This is being appealed by the trust, 
which could hold things up a bit 
longer. 
But ultimately it seems likely that the 
council must win in the courts. That 
is when the real crunch will come, for 
there is no intention on the part of 
anyone to let it rest there. Some form 
of direct resistance on the part of the 
Simon workers and sympathisers is 
certain if the Tower Hamlets Council 
doesn’t give way. 
* Our real hope is to stir up public 
feeling against the council on this” 
said Brigid Gifford. 
A half page feature in the People of 
January 21 headlined ‘“ How about a 
little MERCY, friends?” could help. 
(But wait till the versatile paper 
comes out with a follow-up on the 
lines of ‘“‘ Why should these disgust- 
ing wrecks be thrust upon decent 
neighbours?”). 
However it’s going to take a lot to 
shift the council. The chairman of its 
health committee is on record as say- 
ing, following a deputation to com- 
lain about the meths drinkers, “ the 
ome Office attitude placed too 
great an emphasis on the need to deal 
sympathetically with the unfortunate 
individuals affected.” 
In fact the councils of Tower Hamlets 
and Southwark are pressing for the 
bringing into force of a 19th century 
law allowing for compulsory treat- 
ment for habitual drunkards. 
“This would be no way to deal with 
it,” said Brigid Gifford. “I doubt if 
the government will agree - the idea 
of compulsory treatment has been re- 
jected for drug addicts, and the same 
principle applies here.” 
Plans to set up a shelter in Southwark 
are going ahead. On Wednesday last 
week an inter-church meeting at the 
John Gerard Club in Union Street, 
SE1, heard Tom Gifford of the Simon 
Community Trust and Chad Varah of 
the Samaritans. It was decided to 
hold a further meeting on February 
22 at 2 pm, in the same hall, to decide 
how to set about establishing such a 
shelter. The meeting will be open to 
all, and the project will involve those 
of any religion or none. The trust will 
assist and advise. 


Australia ‘a white enclave 


in a hostile world’ 


Robert Hurwitt reports: Teach-ins 
are a thing of the past for most of the 
anti-war movement today, but they 
are not as unproductive as most of us 
think. A modest, five hour teach-in, 
sponsored by Australians and New 
Zealanders Against the Vietnam War, 
drew some 300 people to the Friends 
Meeting House last Saturday. 
ANZAVW regulars and members of 
other organisations were surprised at 
the turnout, not so much at the num- 
ber of people who came, but at the 
makeup of the audience. “ Four-fifths 
of these people I’ve never seen be- 
fore,” said one member of ANZAVW. 
The first session of the teach-in 
focused on varying opinions about 
Australian intervention in Vietnam. 
The chairman, Dr Kenneth Lee, Presi- 
dent of the International Confedera- 
tion for Disarmament and Peace, 
stressed the panel’s intention of try- 
ing to present all views. This inten- 
tion was slightly hampered by the 
absence of representatives of the 
Australian and New Zealand govern- 
ments. They had been invited but 
refused to attend. Few of we lesser 
mortals would have the stomach to 
present their arguments. 

Dr Robin Gollan gave a fairly objec- 
tive and thorough survey of Austra- 
lia’s recent foreign policy and the 
underlying assumptions of that policy: 
that Australia is “a white enclave in 
a hostile world,” that “ China, under 
a Communist government, constitutes 
the greatest threat to security in the 
area, and that any social revolution- 
ary movement is a threat from China.” 
Later in the course of the afternoon, 
Alastair Lamb, an expert in Asian 
affairs cast in “the role of a devil’s 
advocate,” concentrated on _ the 
Domino Theory. This theory, he said, 
may have been nonsense a few years 
ago, but the immense nature of the 
American war effort in Vietnam has 
made it more of a reality. He warned 
the audience that the shaky govern- 
ments of Thailand, heavily committed 
to the American cause, and Malaysia, 
where a large Chinese minority suf- 
fers from considerable discrimination, 


Military trial? 

Bill Hillier writes: Halil Tuwama, the 
Secretary of the Arab Students Union 
in the Hebrew University of Jerusa- 
lem, whose arrest was reported in 
Peace News two weeks ago, ‘is to be 
given a military trial within the next 
few days, acording to reports this 
week from Jerusalem. 

The Israeli Socialist Organisation, of 
which Tuama is a member, and which 
totally rejects a military solution to 
the Arab-Israel conflict, has appealed 
to individuals and groups overseas to 
send cables to Prime Minister Eshkol 
demanding a civil trial, as would be 
accorded to any Jewish suspect. The 
appeal is directed particularly towards 
Jews who care about justice for the 
Arabs in Israel, and towards peace 
organisations. The case is also being 
brought to the attention of Amnesty. 
It is feared that the Israeli govern- 
ment is» anxious to stamp out the 
growing activism and non-co-operation 
of the Palestinians within Israel, and 
may well impose a Mandela-type sen- 
tence as a deterrent to others. 


BOMBER PROTEST 


CND will protest to tthe US Embassy 
in London about nuclear overflying on 
Saturday, February 3, at 11 am. A 
leaflet has been produced: ‘“ Nuclear 
war is only one mistake away; acci- 
dents do happen .. . and not only in 
films”, which is available from 14 
Grays Inn Road at 3s per hundred. 


may well find their security threat- 
ened if America and Australia renege 
on their present commitments. 


This side of the platform was counter- 
balanced by the Rev Paul Oestreicher, 
Secretary of the International Com- 
mittee of the British Council of 
Churches and a New Zealander, and 
by Ralph Miliband, senior lecturer in 
Political Science at the London School 
of Economics. The Rev Oestreicher, 
speaking of Australia’s sinophobia, 
said, “ Any rational man who looks at 
Chinese policies and the policies of 
the West towards China is simply 
being a fool if he pretends that China 
is the menace.” 


Dr Miliband stressed his “ altogether 
and total solidarity with the National 
Liberation Front’. He received a 
great deal of applause, stating that 
the people of the world were now, 
through this war, discovering “ the 
most important secret of all: that 
hunger is not God-given. It is man 
made. And being man made it can be 
man unmade.” 


Vietnam, he said, presents “a great 
hope, that a small nation, non-indus- 
trialised, perennially hungry and op- 
pressed, that very simple people 
facing this enormous thrust of power, 
have been able to show the rest of the 
world the powerlessness of power, 
that human spirit can triumph over 
technology.” 
But the most direct confrontation with 
Dr Lamb’s argument came from the 
floor. A distinguished looking gentle- 
man rose during the discussion period 
and gave a brief incisive analysis of 
the shaky and/or despotic conditions 
of governments throughout south-east 
Asia, from Indonesia to the Phillip- 
pines, concluding: 
“ T agree that the dominoes will fall, 
and the quicker the better. What 
we should be doing is looking to 
the nationalist groups in Asia and 
giving them support. Don’t let the 
Australian and New Zealand 
governments confuse us with sup- 
port for governments that have 
virtually no legitimate authority.” 
The speaker was John Burton, head 
of the Insitute for Conflict Studies and 
formerly head of the Australian De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs. 
The highpoint of the teach-in, after 
tea, was a well-documented presenta- 


tion on chemical and biological war- 
fare in South Vietnam by Dr Steven 
Rose. He spoke particularly of gas 
warfare and the supposedly non-toxic 
“incapacitating agents” and defoli- 
ants used by the American armed 
forces in South Vietnam. The non- 
toxic nature of the former became a 
matter of some controversy when a 
group of Aussie soldiers lobbed some 
of these grenades down a tunnel net- 
work. One hour later the soldiers 
donned their gasmasks and protective 
clothing and entered the tunnel. 
Three died. 

The defoliants supposedly have no 
effect on animal life in the area of 
use. Yet Dr Rose read reports of wide- 
scale deaths following defoliation 
raids, and the reports were not from 
NLF sources, but from doctors in 
South Vietnam. The Americans are 
using arsenic-based  defoliants: 
arsenic is poison, a poison that builds 
up in the body and is never excreted. 
One Canadian physician reported to 
the American Association for Ad- 
vancement of Science, that of the 
thousands of gas victims he has 
treated, the adult mortality rate is 
50%, the rate for children under ten, 
90%. 

Dr Rose also spoke of the alarming 
rise in plague cases, now reaching 
epidemic proportions in South Viet- 
nam (but not in the neighbouring 
countries) and of the heavy American 
expenditure on nerve gas research. 
In West Germany the successor com- 
pany to I. G. Farben (who supplied 
Hitler with his concentration camp 
gas) now holds a large American De- 
fence Department Contract for this 
purpose. 

The most frightening thing about this 
gas warfare, Dr Rose emphasised, is 
that this is the first instance of its use 
since it was outlawed by the Geneva 
Protocol of 1925. “ All these chemical 
weapons are easy to produce,” he 
stated, “ but haven’t been used since 
World War I. The Americans have 
now shattered these accords and 
opened the door to the use of a new 
class of weapons.” 

Speeches were short, factual, and pre- 
cise. But the effect of the teach-in is 
not easy to gauge. This Friday, at its 
weekly meeting, ANZAVW will begin 
to discover whether it has succeeded 
in increasing its numbers. 


BOY SOLDIERS: BELATED 


GOVERNMENT 


Nearly a year after it was originally 
due, a government report on the 
question of boy soldiers is to be re- 
leased by the Ministry of Defence. On 
Monday Gerry Reynolds, Minister of 
Defence for administration, is to make 
a statement in the Commons. 

The thing that has forced the Minis- 
try’s hand is the imminent screening 
by a television company of a pro- 
gramme on the whole subject - in 
spite of Ministry efforts to have it 
suppressed. 

Tony Smythe, secretary of the 
National Council for Civil Liberties, 
was not expecting any great step for- 
ward in the abolition of the present 
system, under which children of 15 or 
under can be signed into the services, 
and then held against their will till 
their late twenties. 

“I think he’s likely to extend the 
period during which they can change 
their minds from three months to six 
months,” he predicted. 

This would be an improvement, but 
it would be a long way from the full 
NCCL proposals. These would mean 
the end to all long term contracts for 
those under 18 and the introduction 
of two additional opportunities for 


REPORT 


long term soldiers to opt out, perhaps 
at 21, and a couple of years later. 

In the meantime, the move to bring 
the British government before the 
European Commission for Human 
Rights is still going ahead. The NCCL 
is waiting to hear whether or not com- 
plaints that it offends against the 
Human Rights Convention by holding 
boy soldiers in servitude, and without 
full rights, is admissible. This week 
Gerry Reynolds replied to a written 
parliamentary question that the pre- 
sent policy did not offend against the 
convention. But of course, that is not 
up to him to decide. 


Phoenix tries again 


The Lunar New Year truce this week 
in Vietnam provided an excuse for the 
North Vietnam authorities to grant 
permission for the Quaker yacht 
Phoenix ‘to enter Haiphong. 

The yacht sailed from Hong Kong last 
week loaded with about $7,500 worth 
of medical supplies. 
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